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sas ii 
eae O please some of our readers, 
who tell us they like gossip, 
and have no time for long 
disquisitions, we begin our pre- 

ees = sent number with a dish of it— 
a paper of paragraphs, the first of which shall 
be to set us right with some few of our sub- 
scribers, who complain that they did not re- 
ceive the promised view of the Interior of the 
Exhibition Building with our first number for 
the new year. They must transfer their re- 
proaches to their respective newsmen: the 
view accompanied every copy that left our 
office, and should have reached them in due 
course. It has given us pleasure to receive 
from all sides kindly acknowledgments for the 
manner in which our promises were redeemed. 
We may add that the number has been 
reprinted, and, with the view of the building 
in Hyde-park, may still be obtained by those 
who desire it. 

The executive committee have taken pos- 
session of that building (although still un- 
fnished), and have issued cards to the 
various metropolitan local commissioners, in- 
yiting them to assist in the arrangement of 
the Exhibition. It appears that the pro- 
ductions of the United Kingdom and the 
British colonies will be grouped westward 
ef the central transept. The productions of 
each colony will be placed together, and clas- 
sified as far as practicable into thirty classes. 
The productions of each fcreign country will 
be placed together eastward of the transept, 
except machinery in motion, which, on account 
of the motive power being at the north-west 
end of the building, will be placed in that part 
of the building. The productions of each 
country will be classified, nation by nation, 
and, as far as practicable, into the thirty 
classes adopted for the united kingdom. We 
may add that, as a general rule, machinery will 
be placed at the north side, and raw materials 
and produce brought to the south side of the 
building. The intermediate parts will be 
occupied by manufactures and fine arts. 

The Commissioners have undertaken to 
provide steam gratuitously for exhibitors, not 
exceeding 30 lbs. per inch, and to supply water 
ata high pressure. The allotments will now 
be made.* We grieve for many applicants 
who have been refused because they were 
unable to show what they intended to exhibit, 
and, as we think it likely that many to whom 
space has been granted will not wholly occupy 
it, we would recommend to the former a second 
application, asking to have their claim recon- 
sidered, in the event of room being available, 
—more especially if they can make wail-space 
suit their purpose.t-——How the multitudes 
who will visit London on this occasion are to 











* There will be a central passage dun the building, 48 
feet wide ; a corridor at the north and south side, each 12 
feet wide, and two intermediate passages, of 8 feet, all 
running from the east to the west ends of the building. As 
a — rule, these will be intersected by passages at 
angles, running from north to south. 

The model of parece. which is to figure amongst 
the contributions from that town, is fast approaching to 
completion, twenty-four hands being en d on it, in- 
cludiag some young women, who are employed to execute 
the lighter work in connexion with the shipping. The size 
of the model has been extended some twenty square feet, 


ahich will be d > is 

Brown, and Mr. David Graham are the parties more im- 
mediately engaged upon it. The Albion says considerable 
trouble has b 


luce the effect of water. 
The material to be used is glass, the manufacture of St. 


so as to take in more of the town, the principal parts of 
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be lodged, is still a question. That the 
number will be enormous no one now 
doubts, although few even yet realise 
what we expect will be the truth. Three 
months ago when we asserted our belief, in 
private society, that two millions of persons 
would pass through the Exhibition, the notion 
was derided by some of the warmest sup- 
porters of the project, but the increasing ex- 
perience of every day leads us to believe that 
we were under rather than over the mark. 
The executive committee have stated, in reply 
to inquiries, that they do not intend “ to find 
lodging for persons visiting the Exhibition, or 
to interfere with individual enterprise,’ and 
they recommend the employment of some 
London agents to secure the accommodation 
that may be required. Mr. Lahee, the well- 
known agent, of Bond-street, has put himself 
into communication with the provincial com- 
missioners and some of the foreign states, and 
taken other large means of assisting effectually 
in this matter. We will venture to say to such 
of our foreign readers as may need assistance 
in this respect that they cannot be in safer 
hands.—--We continue to receive letters from 
poor inventors asserting that the want of means 
for obtaining protection for their inventions 
will prevent them irom exhibiting. One states 
that “ were it not for the expense of obtaining 
protection he could place it in the power of the 
public to make their own gas on the table by a 
machine like a common table lamp, giving, 
without attention, a light of great brilliancy 
and purity at one-third the expense of coal 
gas: that the larap requires no preparatory 
heating, has only to be turned on and 
lighted, and could be sold at about the same 
price as an ordinary table lamp.” How true 
this may be we cannot say; but such are the 
statements we receive. . It is asserted that her 
Majesty’s Government intend to bring in a 
Bill for the purpose of protecting from piracy 
inventions, &c., not already protected by the 
Designs Act of last year; and we hope the 
report is correct. ‘That there will be change 
in our patent laws seems quite certain. 
Something has been said about allowing the 
erection of places of amusement in the Park, 
but we hope this will not be listened to. There 
should be nothing outside the building to 
induce the idle to resort there: the crowd will 
be quite sufficient without that, as any one may 
prove by walking to the park even now on a fine 
Sunday. Light bridges over the road, for the 
sake of pedestrians, will be found necessary. 
In connection with this matter, we are glad 
to be able to re-assure several correspondents, 
on the subject of the building now being erected 
on the piece of ground on the west side of the 
large house at Albert-gate,—who have been led, 
by the rumours of Batty’s Circus, monster 
kitchens, &c. &c. for the grand year,to fear all 
sorts of noisy things in this new building. They 
may dismiss their alarm, however: the struc- 
ture is intended to accommodate the Chinese 
Exhibition, as quiet and inoffensive an appro- 
priation as they could possibly hope for. 

A finemodel of theexhibition building, of large 
size, has been made by Mr. Deighton, and will 
Helenfé, It will be unground on the upper surface, to give 
it the appearance of waves, the under part to be lahed 
and silvered, so as to reflect the objects by which it will be 
overshadowed. No fewer than 1,500 ‘‘ model vessels ” are 
in course of construction. There will, we understand, be 
120 steam-vessels, large and small. Another feature in 
the model will be tho figures in the streets, which will 
include cabs, omnibuses, and other vehicles. Themen and 
horses are cut out of cardboard, and are exceedingly per- 
fect, when we take into account their minuteness, a man 
being no larger than the « i 
pl ge wy gi) ps oe will be with 
stained glass, having the royal arms depicted on the 
centre. effect wil) be very rich. Ben the arms will 


be the words, “The Port of Liv ”’ and on serolls 
round the case appropriate mottos will be introduced. 





have a place in the Exhibition ——To descend 
from great things to small, we will mention 
the pleasure with which we saw the other day 
another model of the same building, by John 
Trumble, a' working man employed in the 
machine-room department of the printing- 
office of Messrs. Cox and Wyman, made 
wholly in his leisure time, brief as this is, 
from the drawings and descriptions which 
have appeared in Tuz Burtpgr, It is about 
4 feet long, and speaks well for his ingenuity 
and industry. Some of our readers who say 
they have “no time” to improve them- 
selves, might take a lesson from him. How 
much time do most of us waste, even 
the industrious of us, and that chiefly 
through not varying our labour. Hazlitt says, 
with truth,—‘ It is wonderful how much is 
done in a short space, provided we set about it 
properly, and give our minds wholly fo it. 
Let every one devote himself to any art or 
science ever so strenuously, and he will still 
have leisure to make considerable progress in 
half-a-dozen other acquirements. Leonardo da 
Vinci was a mathematician, a musician, a poet, 
and an anatomist, besides being one of the 
greatest painters of his age. Michaelangelo 
was a prodigy of versatility of talent—a writer 
of sonnets (which Wordsworth thought worthy 
of translating), and the friend of Dante. All 
our real labour lies in a nut-shell. The mind 
makes, at some period or other, one Herculean 
effort, and the rest is mechanical. We have to 
climb a steep and narrow precipice at first ; hut 
after that the way is broad and easy, where we 
drive several accomplishments abreast.” 

A man now-a-days must have something of 
the steam-engine in him. We found a sen- 
tence in an American paper the other day to 
the same effect,—coarse, but not without force, 
‘A lazy, snail-paced chap,” said the writer, 
“ might have got on in the world fifty years 
ago, but he won’t do these times. We live in 
an age of quick ideas: men think quick— 
speak quick—and slow coaches ain’t tolerated. 
‘ Be up and dressed’ always—not gaping and 
rubbing your eyes, as if you were half asleep, 
but wide awake for whatever may turn up, 
and you may be somebody before you die. 
Think, plan, reflect as much as you please 
before you act ; but think quickly and closely, 
and when you have fixed your eyes to an object 
spring to the mark at once.” 


We must take care, however, that the mark 
be a good one: merely “to get on in the 
world ” is not the right motive. 

We should be glad to see English sculpture 
show well at the Exhibition, and hope care 
will be taken to obtain a proper light for all the 
specimens sent. In its highest form,—the ideal, 
—we fear we shall not come off satisfactorily. 
Sincerely, we hope we may be wrong.——The 
models, seventeen in number, which have been 
sent in by nine eminent sculptors, for the 
Manchester memorial to Sir Robert Peel, are 
now under consideration. It was decided that 
only one member of the committee should know 
the names of the competitors, and the task of 
ascertaining these was confided to the Bishop 
of Manchester : it is the intention of the com- 
mittee that all the unsuccessful models shall 
be returned to their authors, without the name 
of any one becoming known in connection 
with the sending in of a model. All this, 
however, practically, will go for nothing. It 
is to be hoped, as we urged to members of the 
committee some time ago, that they will call in 
some men of known taste and knowledge o 
the subject to aid them in the decision. T 





models are at present visible to the committee 
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only, but after the 24th they will be open to 
public inspection. 

We hope to see the sculptor’s art called 
into requisition more often for a similar pur- 
pose than it has hitherto been in England. 
We have grand deeds to illustrate, and great 
men to honour,—men who should be “chained 
to the chariot of triumphal art,” and made to 
serve as an incentive to future generations. A 
poet has sung— 

** These are the gifts of art, and arts strives most 

Where commerce has enriched the busy coast. 

~ He catches all improvements in his flight, 
. Spreads foreign wonders in his country’s sight, 

Imports what others have invented well, 

And stirs his own to match them or excel, 

*Tis thus reciprocating each with each 

Alternately the nations learn and teach.” 

But England as yet scarcely bears him out. 

A conversazione was given at the North 
London Artisan School on the 10th inst., 
which was fully attended. The sketches and 
drawings exhibited were numerous and good. 
Mr. Bailey, the sculptor, sent two or three 
choice specimens from his studio; Alderman 
Copeland fitted up three shelves, with a display 
of works in glass, porcelain, and china; and 
the School of Design lent some drawings. Free 
admission was given to the students of the 
school, and those of the school of design, who 
availed themselves of it freely. At the con- 
clusion of the evening, Mr. S. C. Hall pur- 
chased a small study, and the artist (Mr. Buss) 
who was there, immediately (very much to his 
credit) presented the proceeds (5/. 5s.) to the 
school.* 

From art to an artist : some time since, when 
describing the new Olympic Theatre, Wych- 
street, then just completed, we mentioned that 
Mr, Aglio, hy whom the decorations were exe- 
cuted, had, suffered paralysis. From.that time to 
this he has. not recovered: his right side is wholly 
useless, and: heis unable to make those efforts 
on which: his subsistence depends, We found 
him the other day laboriously striving to com- 

the third of a series of pictures which he 
has, painfully, executed with the left hand! 
We sincerely wish that these few lines may 
lead some who are able to interest themselves 
in, his behalf, and. secure him a retreat for the 
rest of his days. 
_. We cannot. too often impress on artists and 
others the importance of making a provision 
when young against the contingencies of for- 
tune.——The proposed Provident and Friendly 
Society for Building and Engineering Work- 
men is now in shape: its principles of action 
are settled, and more than 1,000/. has been 
subseribed. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to bring it fully before the public. 
And this leads us (and with this we shall con- 
elude our present chapter) to ask the attention 
of our readers to the announcement in our 
advertising columns of the annual ball to be 
given in aid of “The Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” Last year it realised a consider- 
able‘sum for the Institution, and was in all 
respects so well conducted as to lead us to 
claim for it the support of the charitable and 
right minded. ‘The Institution is not now 
merely an idea, it is a fact. The doubt as to 
' $ts practicability is past: it is already doing 
its work, and we hope to see many, who have 
hitherto hung back, take this opportunity of 
giving it their earnest aid. 


ea 
Tas CommMeErciab Docxs.—Applications 
are to be made in the ensuing session for the 
improvement of these docks, It is proposed 
to enlarge the East Country Dock, and to 
carry a tramway from the docks generally to 
join the branch railway at Deptford. 








WHAT WILL IT COST? 

THE question, “What will it cost?” was 
selected as the title of this paper in order briefly 
to indicate the scope of the following remarks, 
which are entirely of a practical nature. 

What will it cost? A weighty question this, 
which ought to be gravely put, in regard to 
every object that can excite the ambition or 
vanity of the human mind. A wide field of 
inguiry is thus opened up doubtless, but I 
shall follow it only so far as applicable to 
architectural design, in regard to which all 
must admit its importance. Indeed, it is in 
accordance with the daily experience of the 
architect that when a new work is proposed to 
be confided to his care, the first question 
generally put is, “ What will it cost ?” 

Now, admitting to the fullest extent the 
propriety of ascertaining with all possible ac- 
curacy the ultimate cost of any work before 
commencing operations, it seems deserving of 
inquiry what the effect upon art is of thus 
giving to such considerations a place of the 
first importance. 

In every architectural work—no matter of 
what extent—whether a cottage or a palace— 
the first and all-important question is, What 
do the circumstances of the case in hand 
require? Determine this question, and having 
done so, then follows, in its natural course, 
that as to cost. Even in cases where, of ne- 
cessity, the question as to cost must be strictly 
kept in view, mere cheapness ought never, for 
a permanent building, to be the sole aim. 
There are considerations of higher interest, 
which, in no circumstances, ought to be over- 
looked—not even in the erection of the hum- 
blest cottage—not to speak of public buildings. 
For it must ever be kept in mind that the 
works of the architect differ from those of all 
other artists, inasmuch as they bulk largely on 
the eye of the public, and cannot be hid. Un- 
like the productions of the poet or the painter, 
they cannot be laid aside when their brief hour 
of popularity has passed away. On the con- 
trary, they are prominent and enduring struc- 
tures, generally of such magnitude as to add 
new features to the aspect of the country, 
The architectural monuments of successive 
ages, therefore, serve as landmarks, indicating 
to future historians the progressive stages of 
advancing refinement. In this view, architec- 
ture becomes the exponent of the civilization 
and habits of a people: it is read and known 
of all men, and ever obtrudes its emphatic 
testimony on the most transient passenger. 
Its records have been preserved when every 
other record of the people who owned it has 
perished in the abyss of remote antiquity. And 
even where Tradition herself had become silent, 
the works of the architect in the. infaney of 
the world have, by the perseverance of a Lay- 
ard, been disclosed to view. The gorgeous 
halls and stately palaces of ancient Nineveh 
proclaim, as with the thrilling voice of one 
raised from the dead, the vast resources of 
that mighty empire, and the pomp and glory 
of her potentates, who. thus seem restored back 
again to the world after ages of oblivion. Such 
is the high position which architecture assumes 
—such are the responsible duties which the 
architect is called onto perform. He becomes 
the historian of his country’s civilization, and 
his works are written as with an iron pen on 
tables of stone. He can, therefore, no more 
perform these duties lightly, or with a sinister 
motive, than can the military engineer, to 
whom are intrusted the outworks for the 
defence of his country : he cannot, in order to 
please the taste of his employer, do what he, 
after mature deliberation, believes to be a 
violation of good taste, any more than can the 
physician alter his prescription to please the 
palate of his patient. 

If such be a true representation of the 
views which ought to guide the architect in 
the performance of his duties, it will mpt be 
difficult to determine the position in the consi- 
deration of any contemplated work which 
ought to be assigned to the question—What 
will it cost? 

Thus to preface all our inquiries, and to 
make the tion of cost paramount to every 
other consideration, is.to lay an instant arrest 
jon so gg gi me ge the pb 
preclu m sympathy with. 
and the true—the only source of the beautiful. 





the utilitarian, who values everything 


views 


ion must be schooled down to the | fancy 








by a money standard; and thus images: of 
nothing but what is cheap present themselves 
—ever meagre and starved in their forms, All 
aspirations after those forms of beauty which 
art can supply are quenched. The imagina- 
tion, thus enthralled, refuses her office, and the 


advancement of art becomes impossible: its. 


very existence is altogether perilled. The 
architect, thus trammelled, must be content to 
descend from the high platform of his profes- 
sion, and occupy the more humble position. of 
the handicraftsman. ‘The effect of this system, 
8o injurious to the mind of the designer, is 
alike fatal to the result of his labours, A 
building reared under such circumstances for 
ever afterwards betrays its sordid origin in the 
meanness of its features, and the leanness of 
its forms, which, in spite of all future efforts, 
can rarely be effaced. Nothing short of the 
direst urgency should induce the architect to 
give way to the system—nothing short of 
physical necessity can excuse it. Begun with 
the one object of economy alone before the 
mind, the meagre starved design, in the course 
of being developed, seldom comes up to the 
expectation of its proprietor; and, during ite 
progress, is not unfrequently made to undergo 
a variety of transmutations, in the vain hope of 
rendering its ungainly aspect somewhat more 
attractive. The result in most such cases is, 
that the cost in the end is greater than if a 
proper system had been at first adopted. The 
unhappy architect loses his credit, and the 
disappointed proprietor loses his money, with- 
out attaining his object. It were easy to 
illustrate these remarks, by reference to exe 
amples: around us, and these not everyday 
works, but such as are of considerable pre 
tension to architectural effect, occupying 
prominent position, and bulking largely on the 
public eye. 

But without referring to recent works, the 
parish churches of the last century may be 
safely quoted as illustrating the miserable 
result of giving pre-eminence to the question 
of cost. at huge monstrosities do we see 
scattered all over the country. How often do 
we find some miserable fabric, stamped in its, 
every feature with surdid parsimony, matring 
one of Nature’s loveliest landscapes, in whic 
she has scattered her richest stores in bound« 
less profusion. And how sadly do these eons 
trast with the parish churches of England. of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, or with 
those of the same period still existing in our 
own country, so beautiful even though in 
ruins, and adding fresh charms to the fairest 
scenes. ‘I'hese fine fragments of bygone ages 
have done more to revive the dark supersti-+ 
tions of their times than the world care to 
admit. But why should good taste, or a true 
and noble architecture, be confined to the 
unreformed ereed of the middle ages? Let 
heritors and proprietors abandon the miserable 
system of starved economy, and follow the 
more generous system of bygone times, already 
so auspiciously revived in various quarters. 
The banking establishments of our cities, and 
other public institutions, have shown in their 
recent architectural works a fine example of 
wise and judicious liberality, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be lost sight of by other public 
bodies throughout the country, so that the 
question, what will it cost? will no longer be 
allowed to lord it over every other considera- 
tion. 

Are considerations of expense, then, to be 
entirely overlooked or set aside? By no 
means. No man beginneth to build a tower 
without first counting the cost. But surely 
he must previously, and first of all, endeavour 
to form a clear idea of what the tower ought 
to be, and of what the circumstances requiré 
at his hands. — 

The peculiarities of the site, or of the neigh 
bourhood, will all be considered by the judi- 
cious architect, He will endeavour to work 
out his design in accordance with these, having 
a truthful regard to the circumstances of the 
case, and an enlightened view to the ultimate 
good of the whole, Having thus endeavoured 
to form a clear idea of the extent and charactet 
of the proposed work, he will, while i 
to realize it, and give it form, — the 
artistic skill at his command. In this: way 
the mind is left unfettered, and free to choose 
from amidst all the forms of beauty which 
can disclose. And it is only by follow» 
ing such a course that architecture can be 
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entitled to take its place, and rank first 

. the fine arts. Painting and Sculp- 
ture will then become her handmaidens, ever 
in attendance to adorn and exalt her. 

It is at os stage of the proceeding that the 

nestion of expense comes up if its natural 
order—2 question deserving ample inquiry, 
and an honest answer; and in no department 
of his art are the skill and qualifications of 
the architect more severely put to the test. 
The pecuniary interests of his employer are 
confided to his care: he looks to him, on the 
one hand, for protection against the undue 
demands of the contractor, and on the other, 
against an undue increase of additional works 
arising from his own neglect or oversight. 
The architect, then, requires not only a 
thorough knowledge of the qualities of the 
various departments of work, but of their 
value, and of the modes of measurement, in 
order to be able to judge of the rates of charge. 
Though called on to look to the interests of 
his employer, he is equally required to see that 
justice be done to the contractor. And when 
the accounts come to be submitted to his 
award, he is to act with the uprightness and 
integrity of a judge, and is: bound to ses jus- 
tice done at whatever sacrifice of feeling or of 
self-interest,—a task, this, at once difficult and 
delicate, ‘requiring a thorough knowledge of 
the value of the varied and multitadinous 
items connected with the building art, which 
can only be acquired by laborious and inces- 
sant perseverance. 

The want of proper skill in these matters, or 
perhaps of proper attention to them, is the 
cause of that fatal error which so’ frequently 
occurs, of estimating the probable expense of 
a contemplated work at a sum far below what 
it.is possible to execute it for. Such a system 
is injutious~to the best interests of true art. 
It engenders suspicion and distrust, and its 
inevitable’ result is to make in future the 
question of cost a paramount object. And 
while in the first instance it may only affect 
the pockets of the employer, it is sure in 
the end to tell against the architect. Com- 
plaints against this system are not new. It 
is curious and instructive to find they are 
me more ancient than the days of old 

itruvius himself, av the following extract 
from the writings of that most judicious 
author ee 

“In the magnificent and spacious city of 
Ephesus,” says that author, “an ancient law 
was made by the ancestors of the inhabitants, 
hard, indeed, in its nature, but, nevertheless, 
equitable. When an architect was intrusted 
with the execution of a public work, an esti- 
mate thereof being lodged in the hands of the 
magistrate, his property was held as security 
until the work was finished. If, when finished, 
the expense did not exceed the estimate, he 
was complimented with decrees and honours. 
So when the excess did not amount to more 
than a fourth part of the original estimate, no 
punishment was inflicted. But when more 
than one-fourth of the estimate was exceeded, 
he was required to pay the excess out of his 
own pocket. Would to God that such a law 
existed among the Roman people, not only in 
respect of their public, but also of their private 
buildings, for then the unskilful could not 
commit their depredations with impunity, and 
those who were the most skilful in the im- 
tricacies of the art would follow the profession. 
Proprietors would not. be led into an extrava- 
gant: expenditure, so as to cause their ruin. 
Architectsthemselves, from the dreadof punish- 
ment, would be more careful in their calcula- 
tions, and the proprietor would. complete his 
building for that sum, or a little more, which 
he could: afford to expend. Those who can 
conveniently afford to expend a given sum on 
any work, with the pleasing expectation of 
seeing it completed, would. cheerfully add one- 
fourth:more; but when they find themselves 
burdened with the addition of a:half, or even 
‘More than half the expense originally coutem- 
plated, losing their spirits, and: sacrificing 
what has‘already been laid out, they incline to 
pe its completion.” 

y On the other hand, it not unfrequentl 
happens that complaints of this kind nen 
unjustly preferred against the architect, who is 
often in this respect more sinned against than 
siming. How often are his designs cut down 
and denuded: of their fair proportions in order 
to effect some trifling saving in expense? and 


after being contracted for in their modified 
form, how frequently dees it occur that, dur- 
ing the progress of the work, one item is 
ordered after another by the proprietor, with- 
out due regard to the effect which these will 
have upon what has already been done? and 
the result is, that the whole becomes an in- 
congruous piece of patchwork; and there re- 
mains the mortifying reflection that in conse- 
quence of the contracts having been interfered 
with, the “ bills of extra work,’’ added to the 
estimate, greatly exceed the sum that would 
have served to complete the original well- 
matured design. To the architect imbued 
with a true feeling for his art, nothing can. be 
more tantalizing than such a result, for which 
he is in no way responsible, and for which he 
is often most unjustly blamed. It is always 
unwise, and seldom very safe, to interfere with 
plans after the work has been contracted for 
and fairly commenced. None but those in 
the practice of design can conceive how en- 
tirely one part hangs on another, and how 
dangerous it is to interfere with any architec- 
tural work after it is in progress. While only on 
paper, it may be modified or reconstructed as 
often as circumstances require, as, in this case, 
the effect of any alteration is at once seen and 
provided for by a readjustment of the other 
portions until the whole is brought into har- 
mony. But when once contracted for, the 
design ought to be inviolable. Alterations in 
these circumstances are always costly, and the 
architect would do well to set his face reso- 
lutely against them. This may at times be a 
delicate task, requiring tact and judgment, but 
it is a duty which no architect who values: his 
reputation should shrink from performing. 

Where economy requires to be very closely 
studied, the old Vitruvian rule of avoiding 
materials which are not easily procured and 
prepared on the spot, is still the most effective, 
and of most general application. The build- 
ing materials of the neighbourhood, besides 
being the cheapest, generally harmonise better 
with the landscape than those which are 
foreign to the soil. England’s brick mansions 
of the olden time, however beautiful amidst 
their “ tall ancestral trees,’ would ill aecord 
with the stern clime and rugged scenery of the 
north. In ordinary cases, therefore, where 
mere general effect. is all that can be aimed at, 
the building materials of the district, being not 
only less costly, but more artistic and effective, 
are to be preferred. 


All ornamentation, where economy is an 
object, should be dispensed with; for unless 
fully carried out, it but serves to betray the 
poverty which it is meant to hide. Simplicity 
of outline, and a due proportion of the several 
forms, add nothing to the cost; and where 
these are properly attended to, the result will 
generally prove satisfactory. 


Admitting, then, to the fullest extent, the 
importance of the question, in its proper place, 
which forms the subject of this paper, I have 
endeavoured, on the one hand, to point out 
the very injurious effects to architecture, as a 
branch of the fine arts, which follow from 
giving it the precedence of all our other in- 
quiries. Its tendency is to degrade art, and 
to cover the country with monuments interest- 
ing to the archeologist only, as marking the 
money-loving spirit of their epoch, and the 
low state of art at the time. 

On the other hand, I have endeavoured to 
point out the proper period at which the. all- 
important. question as to cost ought to be 
determined, and the no less injurious effects 
which a wrong solution of the problem has 
upon art, and the necessity there is of the 
architect being thoroughly qualified to form 
correct estimates of the value of building 
materials and of labour, so that he may be 
able to adjust his design to the money. pro- 
posed to be expended. 

These remarks, it is true, do not directly 
bear on the principles of art or of architecture; 
and they may in consequence appear to some 
to be of too hunible a nature to form the sub 
ject.of: ae papers But if I have succeeded in 
conveying im any degree a just sense’ of the 
importance,. in: architectural. design, of limiting 
to ite proper place the question “ What will it 
eost,” and of: giving it, in its own place, a full 
and honest anawer, I shail feel that my 
labours, however humble, have not been 








THE DECORATION OF THE BUILDING 
IN HYDE PARK. 

Havre been requested to give my opinion. 
as to the treatment in colour which ought to 
be given to the Great Exhibition Building—e 
subject which is creating considerable interest 
at the present moment, and has called forth 
suggestions from several gentlemen conversant, 
with such matters,—I beg, through the medium 
of your paper, to state the leading principles 
which I conceive should be observed in the 
case, and in which circumstances have tended 
to confirm me. 

I had not at all expected that the “ Crystal 
Palace” would be considered an. object. for 
decoration, or that discussion would. have 
arisen on that score respeeting it : a8 a variety 
of opinion does appear to exist on the subject, 
however, it becomes important. that.a correct 
view should be arrived at, in-order that wemiay 
not have occasion to regret.the result whem it 
is too late. 

In my mind I cannot, conceive any safer 
plan of procedure than, as a first principle, to. 
let every constructive portion of this important 
edifice tell its true story of the engineeri 
skill which is involved in it, The Building is, 
by general consent, a great curiosity con 
structively, which alone would. be a sufficient. 
reason for avoiding the adoption of any mode 
of colouring which should interfere with its 
effect in that respect. As a second principley 1 
think such appearance of solidity or strength 
as the rough material would possess, sho 
not be on any account diminished: on the 
contrary, if it could be increased without detri- 
ment to elegance, which, of course, has to be 
aimed at, I think it would be desirable. 

Upon these principles, any disguising of the 
character of the materials is precluded, as well 
as any breaking up into any more minute 
parts. I would propose, therefore, to paint the 
entire upright shafts, and the horizontal beams 
supporting the galleries, of a middling strong. 
green bronze colour, while I would give the 
upper beams the colour of Florentine bronze. 
The railings of the galleries, and perhaps other 
details, I would treat the same, in order to 
relieve the monotony, where it might be thought 
desirable on carrying out the work. The other 
metal divisions of the roofs I would give a 
more golden hue, and the wooden sash-bars: 
throughout a very light buff. The transition 
upward from the darker to the lighter bronze, 
for the metallic constructional parts, might be 
more gradual than I have indicated ; but what 
has to be aimed at is, to improve rather tham 
deteriorate the relation which the parte sup~ 
porting, and the parts supported, bear to.each: 
other ; the idea of security heing of prime ime 
portance, and worthy of being ed te; ite 
maximum, however satisfactory the reality may 
be. ‘The appropriate treatment of the broad 
surfaces, for the reception of the goods to be 
exhibited, must of course entirely depend om 
these latter. The glass I leave un« 
touched. Leonarp W. Conhmann. 


Mr. Crace agrees with you about the columus 
with stripes looking like wooden. ones. In this 
[think him correct, but I cannot agree. with 
his “pale bronze green maroon and gold 
colour,” as a remedy. 

Mr. Sang, in his circular letters to the news= 
papers*, tale a great deal about truth in archie 
tecture, and then seriously pr to paint 
the ironwork so as to look /ike eosin and to 
colour the glass to look like the i 
stained windows at. Chartres and Colognes 
Not quite consistent this. To make theigiass 
(which is used) look Ake glass, I should: leave 
it as it is, and te make the ironwork Ake mony 
work, I should paint it—the whole of it—of @ 
dark chocolate colour—* picking out” the 
edges of certain parts sparingly with gold. If 
gold be objected to on account of theexpensd, 
then use the brightest yellow that we have., 

Ironwork never looks like ironwork unlesé 
it be painted of a very dark.colour. Use blue 
red, yellow, green, &c.,.and-it at once has the 
appearance, as you preperly at first pointed out, 
of wood and pasteboard work. 


Mr. Wyatt, in his: lecture om Dec 














altogether in: vain. Davin. Cousen, 
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a little more of the power of decoration by 
means of colour, I submit that they would not 
only build more effectively, but more economi- 
cally,” and I would add, have more to do, 
cially the nameless ones, who might them- 
ves, with their own hands, as well as heads, 
work at it; for if the poor German can make 
here a living by painting the houses of the 
great, why should not an Englishman? He 
needs only to be taught, or rather put in the 
way to teach himself. 

My interest in the Exhibition of this year 
has, from the first, been of no ordinary kind, 
as { hope that it will give a new and more 
correct direction to public taste. I hope that 
t will show them when a thing is good enough 
to be dignified with the title of a work of art. 
Gf it do only this, and nothing more, what a 
mighty change will it effect. 

However the interior of the Exhibition 
Building may be coloured, it must prove a 
great lesson, either one way or the other. It 
will be a thing to be remembered as a guide 
afterwards, or it will be a thing to be remem- 
bered as a failure and a caution. I would 
suggest that let the colouring be what it may, 
much additional effect would be obtained if 
they were to stain the canvas proposed for the 
roof, which would thus, like coloured glass, 
deepen the tints throughout. C. B. A. 


Your paper has contained many clever sug- 
gestions for the internal decoration of the 
great Exhibition Building; but one subject all 
thave failed to consider, and that is economy. 
J profess to be only an amateur, and therefore 
shall, with all humility, ask your opinion rather 
‘than give my own. I wish to know if the 
ale grey enamel with which iron can be per- 
«manently coated (I believe) at less than one 
penny per foot, would not have satisfied the 
wequirements both of taste and expenditure? 
2 imagine four coats in vil of expensive colours 
-would cost much more; and if the building 
emains {as it doubtless will), how many 
anonths will pass before acres of corrosion are 
visible, and, a general re-painting of those 
ébroad acres be necessary ?—W. F. 








THE GREAT PAINT QUESTION. 


THERE seems to be a general feeling of 
some link wanting, or some inference not 
ere, in the reasoning that has 
ded Mr. Owen Jones to his “ yellow rounds, 
blue hollows, and red flats ” for the six-month 
palace; and from the number of different pro- 
posais in its stead, the question seems to be 
thought worth even more deliberation than the 
design of the structure itself; while the utility 
-@f such questions is shown by the extreme 
Originality and novelty of some of the argu- 
ments it has drawn forth. Thus, a letter in 
‘the mewspapers proposes, “‘on the great 
principle of truth in architecture,” that the 
ironwork should be made to counterfeit 
bronze; and the white glass, coloured glass, 
“after the best examples of York and Cologne 
Cathedrals.” This is such avery novel and useful 
imterpretation of “the principle of truth,” that 
I cannot but think it might be extended to 
ether arts than architecture, with immediate 
advantage. Observe, this kind of truth con- 
sists in the metal being made to resemble a 
metal, and the glass to resemble glass, but 
each of a kind far superior to itself. Could 
not we take the hint, even in what I am now 
about? Certainly. Let this letter represent a 
letter, and nothing else: let the signature be a 

i ‘and the date a date; but let the 
former be spelt “Albert,” and the latter 
“Windsor Castle.” I will venture to predict 
that if you would print it with these simple 
ornaments (more simple even than the bronze 
colour and transparent paints), it would have 
more readers, obtain more notice, and carry 
‘more conviction with it than anything that has 
oor in your journal this year. In fact, 

advantages of adopting this new “ principle 
of truth,” in all matters, would be such that 
ite discoverer deserves the gratitude of thou- 
eands. 

Without pretending to any such originality, 
I would, as every one seems inclined to do, 

t a method (but a very old one) of 
ving this momentous brush problem. 
Leaving the theories of artists, and coming to 


notion), that no positive colour can harmonise 
perfectly with more than one other positive 
colour; nor can it agree, even bearably, with 
more than one-third of the entire scale of 
colours, since (if you arrange them in the well- 
known circle) any two that lie nearer together 
than one-third of the circumference are posi- 
tively discordant. The first object, then, we 
should think, in coloured design, would be so 
to arrange the tints that no two thus known 
to be discordant should come together ; and it 
would be easy to show you, had I space, that 
however little this may be attempted now, yet, 
“in the elder days of art” (which, by-the-bye, 
Longfellow should have called the younger) 
this was always done. Now, as it is to be 
assumed this exhibition will not exclude ob- 
jects of any particular colours, the building 
must be so painted as not to be discordant 
with any colour. Chromatic harmony may 
and should obtain, in the arrangement of the 
articles exhibited; but, as for the building, if 
it have any positive colour at all, it must needs 
be discordant with some of them, the chances 
are with two-thirds of them, since every posi- 
tive colour is discordant with two-thirds of the 
whole scale of colours. 

It is equally an established physical fact, 
that the only colours (if so we may call them) 
which will harmonise, or rather be non-discor- 
dant with, all others, are white, black, and all 
the neutral tints between them. Moreover, 
these, as well as all the tints or shades of any 
one definite hue, are harmonious, or rather in- 
different to each other. 

Accordingly, when we turn to nature’s ex- 
hibitions, we find, however the articles ex- 


are neutral, or comparatively neutral. The 
purest positive colours belong to the rainbow ; 
the purest neutrality to the clouds that back it. 
Primary colours are given to the flowers, not 
to that on which they grow. As we descend 
or ascend from the house to its inhabitant, 
from the bearer to the borne, so do we from 
neutrality to positive colour. The tree is more 
coloured than the rock or earth whence it 
springs, the foliage more so than the stems, 
the blossom or fruit more than all. But where 
in nature, do you find the bearer more coloured 
than the borne ?—the exhibitant than the ez- 
hibited? Again, nature decks with primary 
colours, not her leviathans, but her flies. She 
colours brilliantly only the smallest things; 
and again, the smallest of each class,—the 
lizards, the humming-birds, the mullets—not 
the crocodile, the condor, or the whale. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in every view 
of this colossal cage, whether regarding its size 
or its destination, apy use of positive colour 
(much more of the primaries) would be con- 
trary to nature,—contrary both to the letter of 
her laws (as far as physicists have discovered 
them), and to what may be called the spirit of 
her practice ; if, indeed, it be possible to sup- 
pose, as in human law, any clash between the 
letter and the spirit. 

But we want variety. Next to the preser- 
vation of the iron, the chief ohject of the paint 
is to obviate the monotony and flatness (even 
amounting to optical deception) which in such 
a structure, and in such a climate as ours, 
would be found to attend equally any uniform 
tint,—for the “‘ sage” or “onion,” or “‘ bronze” 
or “ grey,” would not make the slightest dif- 
ference in this respect. Flatness is flatness, 
whatever be its tint. Now, in architecture 
(that is, in material structures aiming at any 
beyond material excellences), the avoidance of 
this esthetic defect, or this practical inconve- 
nience (for such it would actually here prove), 
would be a matter of design, not of after-addi- 
tion. It would be one of the points for consi- 
deration from the first, having its influence on 
everything else, and influenced by everything 
else, in the conception of the structure as a 
work of art,—that is, as a whole. But this 

being no work of architecture, but a piece of 
pure engineering (that is, attempting nothing 

beyond the supply of material wants), and this 

not by a studied whole (for it is boasted how 

few hours’ thought it occasioned), but simply 

by adding and superadding remedy upon 

remedy, to meet each inconvenience just as 

it arises or occurs to us (a process which, 

it is said, has already gone so far as to 

leave no member as originally “ designed” ) 

—this being the nature of the thing (not 


hibited may be coloured, their back-grounds | heig 


lative aggression of remedies), this inconve- 
nience of flatness must, like all others not 
having been avoided, be now remedied as we 
best can, by a fresh expedient, i.¢. a fresh 


opportunity, and I have shown that we have 
for the purpose no positive colours, but all the 


(to avoid heaviness and harsh contrasts), let us 
say from‘ white to a certain shade of grey, ap- 


Now, without party-colouring, nature herself 
would produce some variety of this kind, by 
the lights and shades; which, in an archi- 
tectural work, might have been so contrived 
as to suffice by themselves; but here they cer- 
tainly will not. Well, then, shall we make use 
of this natural and inevitable party-colouring 
to aid and reinforce our own, or shall we make 
it our enemy, partly neutralizing our work ; or 
lastly (what is most likely to .be done), leave 
the arrangement to fancy (i.e. chance), so 
that the natural and artificial sources of variety 
may sometimes help, sometimes counteract, 
each other? If the first be thought best, it is 
easily carried out by the merest mechanic, as 
well as the cleverest artist, by observing the 
simple rule, to paint darkest what already 
appears darkest, and vice versd. With about 
four tints, no gradating would be required, 
and the arrangement being founded on the 
effects of evenly-clouded daylight, not sun- 
light, would be equally true at all hours. 
Those who have not seen this kind of party- 
colouring (as any one may easily do on a small 
model), have no idea of the picturesqueness and 
ightening effect it has, which is, indeed, as 
though the object were removed into a brighter 
climate. I.would deviate from this rule only 
in the soffites of the ceiling-girders, making 
them white, to avoid heaviness. 

Of course, we must not hope to escape at- 
tempts, by stencilling or some such means, to 
convert the colouring into ornamental forms or 
patterns. In the present state of taste in this 
country, it would be madness to think of con- 
vincing the many, that what is originally planned. 
with no view to beauty can receive none from 
any such additions. Kvery one here supposes 
a packing-case, or the wall of a bricklayer’s 
cell, to be “ ornamented” by covering it with a 
printed diaper pattern; aad every one, for the. 
present, supposes the “ glass palace” to be ar- 
chitecture, and architecture a fine art; though 
professing to know that what constitutes any- 
thing a work of art is the evidence of thought ; 
and knowing that this was planned with the 
avowed aim of economising thought, and that 
the next thing we were to admire, after the 
number of miles of sash-bar, was the paucity of 
hours of study it had cost. It would be waste 
of words at present to dilate on either of these 
fallacies—to show either that what is not archi- 
tecture admits of no ornamentation, or that 
this structure is not, and never can in any sense 
be, architecture, and that its only ornaments 
should be its contents. We must keep this 
till people are sober. 

I have troubled you with these suggestions 
chiefly on account of having lately had a re- 
markable proof and warning that no observa- 
tions, from however humble a source, should 
be withheld from any possible means of reach- 
ing the minds of others. Being bred up (I may 
almost literally say) in two old cathedrals, [ 
was perfectly aware from a child of that atra- 
ment (may i not so call it after a hitherto ob- 
scure word which it seems to illustrate) on the 
ancient glass-paintings, which it seems our 
precious “ restorers” have mistaken for dust, 
and knew well that it covered all except the 
high lights. Could I but have entertained 
the remotest idea that this was a “ secret,” or 
not yet imitated by our artists, so humble an 
individual might have saved the windows of 
the Cambridge Chapel from a mutilation that 
must be a permanent disgrace to this age and 
its arts.. I hope this may be a warning to your 
friends, as it will certainly be to— 

E. L. GarBett. 








How very Correct!—The Messagere 
Modanese states that the Papal Government 
has determined to order all naked statues in 
the churches, including the little marble an- 
gels, and the Genius at the tomb of Clement, 
by Canova, to be covered. Paintings are to 








the experiments of physicists, we find it an 
established scientific Fact (not an esthetic 





in any sense a work of art, but purely a! 





undergo a similar process. 


work of industry,—not a design, but a cumue ; 


design. For this the painting affords the only . 
shades of neutral tint from white to black, or _ 


proaching perhaps a moderately deep slate. , 
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UTILITY VERSUS BEAUTY. 
{NSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Ar a meeting on Monday evening, the 13th, 
Professor Cockerell took the chair. The 
absence of Professor Donaldson from the 
recent meetings was explained as caused 
by illness, and much satisfaction was evinced 
at the announcement that his health was 
improving. The business of the evening 
consisted of an account of the “ Britannia and 
Conway Tubular Bridges,” by a third profes- 
sor, Mr. Cowper, of King’s College; who, in 
a popular and familiar style, described the 
leading characteristics of these structures. We 
shall recur to his account on another occasion. 
In concluding, Mr. Cowper begged to offer a 
hint for the consideration of the meeting. 
Looking at the works of engineers and archi- 
tects, he found that the prevalent idea 
with the former was utility, whilst the 
prominent idea with the latter was beauty. 
The building in Hyde Park, although it 
looked so slight, was a striking illustration of 
the elaborate calculations made by engineers 
in order to combine stability with economy. 
At the Euston-square railway station there 
was a magnificent portico, which had cost 
35,0007. but which he found was not applied 
to any useful purpose; whilst immediately ad- 
joining it was a very large iron shed, of the 
greatest possible utility, but with no beauty 
at all. What he wanted was that the engi- 
neers would get some notion of beauty from 
the architects, and the architects some notion 
of utility from the engineers. He strongly 
urged upon architects the importance of recog- 
nizing iron as a material to ‘work with, and not 
to be so averse to it as they now are. Although 
Wren had objected to the use of iron ties in 
Salisbury Cathedral, as “ contrary to the rules 
of good architecture,” he had himself intro- 
duced an iron chain to strengthen the dome of 
St. Paul’s. With such an example before 
them architects might use a little iron occa- 
sionally, without getting into great disgrace. 
A great deal might be done with it, and he 
thought the architects ought to do it. 

The Chairman acknowledged the claims of 
engineers on the score of their great and use- 
ful works, but urged the importance of that 
study of the beautiful, united with the useful, 
to which the architect was specially devoted. 
He hoped the iron order of architecture would 
receive that attention from architects which the 
learned professor had suggested. 

Mr. Tite regretted exceedingly the sever- 
ance which had taken place between architects 
and engineers. Almost within his own recol- 
lection there had been no such distinction 
between them as now existed, and it was well 
known that all the great architects of Italy 
were engineers likewise. He wished to remove 
from the mind of Professor Cowper, the im- 
pression that architects repudiated the use of 
iron, and did not consider utility. Iron was first 
used to any extent by architects: he believed 
Sir Robert Smirke was the first to employ 
cast-iron bearing beams, and to him also we 
were indebted for the re-introduction of con- 
crete, In the Walhalla, near Ratisbon, by 
Yon Klenze, and in the roof of the Madeleine 
at Paris iron was most successfully used, and 
in the most elaborate manner; and he would 
also mention as a proof of its recognition by ar- 
chitects, the roof of Mr. Barry’s mighty palace 
of Westminster, It was a foolish mistake to sup- 
pose thatarchitects did not calculate the strength 
of materials. No architect wouldventure to put a 
girder across a room, without ascertaining the 
-weight that would come upon it. In the adop- 
tion of the iron order, recommended by the 
chairman, great caution was necessary. In 
dwelling-houses especially, in such a climate 
as ours, exposed iron surfaces were highly 
objectionable, from the condensation of mois- 
ture, He knew a chapel where an old lady, 
sitting beneath an iron girder, found it neces- 
sary to put up her umbrella, in consequence 
of the moisture dripping from the girder. 
From his own experience of railway matters, 
he knew there was an inclination to indulge 
engineers in spending large sums of money; 
whereas the architect’s expenditure was always 
cut down as low.as possible. He had endea- 
voured to introduce some degree of beauty in 
the railway shed at Perth; but the nature of 
these structures rendered it a very difficult task. 
As to the strength of slender iron columns, 
the professor’s remarks were very true; but a 








blow on the side of such a colimn might bring 
down the whole structure. Architects did 
think, and he was sure they did all they could 
with the limited means at their disposal. Fancy 
the enormous sum of 760,000/. expended on 
that wonderful structure the Britannia-bridge! 
Many thousands for the experiments alone! 
How much might be done in our churches, 
town-halls, schools, and other buildings, if a 
similar sum of money were to be spread among 
the architects of England. They could only 
wonder at and envy. the engineers their good 
fortune, and live in hope that the day would 
come when architecture should be thought to 
deserve as much as engineering, and be as 
much appreciated. He trusted the architect 
would at all times labour to make everything 
that was useful elegant, and that the engineer 
would aid him in adding that elegance to his 
usefulness. 


The Chairman observed, that the first in- 
stance of the use of cast-iron in England was 
the railing round St. Paul’s, by Wren. 

Professor Cowper hoped it would not be 
thought that he was making an antithesis 
between architects and engineers, He re- 
gretted the severance between them, and had 
always sought rather to diminish than to 
increase it, having repeatedly urged upon 
engineers a greater attention to beauty than 
they now displayed. Science was common to 
all, and every description of material should 
be esditiioed by all as part of the common 
stock to work from. 


The Chairman acknowledged the perfect 
good humour of Professor Cowper’s remarks, 
and hoped he would regard the observations of 
Mie Tite as being offered in the same tone of 

anter, 


Mr. Godwin said he was compelled to re- 
mark, that he did not consider it a matter for 
banter at all. As another description of banter 
had “ laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” so he 
could see that the feeling at the bottom of this 
banter might laugh architecture and architects 
away. Believing that Professor Cowper re- 
presented a very large class, in his sentiments 
on this subject, he felt bound to characterize 
opinions which that gentleman had expressed 
elsewhere on the subject, and in a modified 
form that evening, as injurious to the profes- 
sion of architecture. Mr. Cowper had said 
elsewhere that the engineer was to be looked 
to for utility and the architect to “ make a thing 
pretty.” He had somewhat modified the ex- 
pression on the present occasion. That was 
an opinion which he never could allow to be 
mooted without challenging it. The archi- 
tect dealt first with “ utility,” then with 
“commodity,” and then with “delight.” Ar- 
chitecture had been defined as the art of the 
beautiful in building: he could not be con- 
tented with this, he would call it the art. of 
building with beauty. It was because some 
architects had lent themselves to the notion 
that they were to deal simply with beauty, that 
they were being gradually shouldered on one 
side, and were held, he regretted to say, in little 
consideration by the great body of the public. 
To allow the public to run away with the idea 
that architects were only concerned with the 
beautiful, and had nothing to do with the 
useful, was, he would venture to say, exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and exceedingly untrue. He 
hoped the lecturer would take these observa- 
tions in the kindest possible manner, but he 
could not avoid making them, as he felt very 
strongly on the subject. 

Professor Cowper did not mean to assert 
that architects dealt only with beauty: he had 
alluded only to the prominent ideas of engi- 
neers and architects; and certainly to judge 
from the discussions he had heard at the Insti- 
tute, the prominent idea of the latter was 
beauty. Heagain protested against promoting 
antagonism between the two classes, 

Mr. Fowler supported the views expressed 
by Mr. Tite and Mr. Godwin, and thought 
Sir C..Wren had been unfairly represented as 
opposed. tothe employment of iron. Wren’s 
objection, ‘and a very proper one, was to the 
use of iron to bold masonry together. 

Mr. Roberts adverted to the very extensive 
use of cast-iron by Sir Robert Smirke at the 
British Museum, the Post-office, the Custom- 
house, &c. 

Mr. Garling suggested that. the father of 
Mr. P. Hardwick had, he believed, employed 





concrete at the House of Correction, Milbank, 
before Sir R. Smirke did. 

Major-General Pasley confirmed the state- 
ment that Smirke was the first to use it in any- 
thing like its present perfect form; and also 
to adopt extensively the use of cast-iron gir- 
ders. The wrought-iron bridges recently 
erected by Mr. Stephenson would not, he 
thought, have been introduced but for the 
failure of the cast-iron bridge over the Dee at 
Chester. He had recently, with pleasure, de- 
fended Mr. Stephenson’s claims agaifist thé 
pretensions of a foreigner. 

Mr. Tite observed that the only feature 
which, in his opinion, redeemed the Exhibi- 
tion Building in Hyde-park from downright 
ugliness, namely, the arched roof of the 
transept, was the suggestion of Mr. Barry,. 
and they might therefore claim it on behalf of 
the architects. 








REMOVAL OF FOUL AIR IN WELES, 


In answer to your invitation, I beg to’ state 
the following case of actual practice, arising 
from foul air in a well. 

Some time in the latter part of 1840, I was 
indirectly concerned in the execution of some 
alterations, &c., carrying on at a Mansion ‘near 
Wycombe, in Bucks, connected with which 
was the sinking of a well. The men, at the 
depth of 150 feet, or rather more, were very” 
much troubled with foul air, or carbonic acid 
gas, which, as they proceeded in depth, in- 
creased, till at last they could not work at all: 

At this time, my employer was applied toby 
the owner of the property, by letter, as to the 
means of getting rid of the evil; and ata 
consultation, to which I was called, the follow~- 
ing method, suggested by me, was considered 
so feasible, that it was carried into immediate 
execution, and was completely*suctessful, ‘as. 
the men were enabled by its use to proceed’to 
a depth of 300 feet, at about which depth they 
arrived at the water. 

A pair of small forge-bellows ‘was fixed om 
a stand near the mouth of the well,*to the 
nozle of which a zinc pipe (gutta percha'was 
not then in vogue), 1} inch diameter; “wae 
attached, and carried down the side of the 
well to the bottom of the~same; and as the 
depth increased, fresh pipe was added,yso as to 
keep the mouth of it at or near the men’s feet. 
This being done, at any time when the foul air 
inconvenienced the workers, a few strokes of 
the bellows at the well’s mouth always gave a 
supply of pure atmospheric air, sufficient to 
remove the same, and enable the men to pro- 
ceed with their work till they arrived at the 
water, as before stated. Ge 

I cannot but think that the same pein 
(using a powerful blowing machine in place of 
the bellows, together with, gutta percha or 
other tubing), might be applied. for the a5 
pose of driving out fire damp from the g 
in coal mines, as the tubing by means of pole: 
or otherwise might be projected into these 
places, and the foul air removed from thence, 
which other means of ventilation do not seem 
to accomplish. Cuarues GALE, , 


Reading the inquiry respecting the best me- 
thod of forcing foul air out of a well; I beg:to 
submit the following to the notice of» your 
readers, t 

Procure a thick canvas tube, nine mches 
in diameter, to reach from the’ top ‘to the 
bottom of the well, in which may be inserted, 
at the distance of every eight or ten feetpan 
iron or wooden hoop to keep open the sames 
the upper end of the tube to be attached to 
the nose of a box, containing a fan-wheel, to 
the axle-tree of which must be fixed a pully, 
round which must pass a strap from a lange 
multiplying wheel, fwhich, being turned, will 
impart to the fan-wheel a rapid rotary motion, 
the effect of which will be to force sufficient 
pure air down the canvas tube to force the 
foul air out of the well. vei 9 eit 

I have tried this experiment ina numberof 
similar cases, and never found it to fail. - » 

‘Henry Srongys 

Allow me to submit to you some ‘rece 
mendations of practical utility, having pai 
attention to the subject for marty 
submitted the question to oft-repe 
ment. recommendations 
































































































































































































practical in their character, and af judiciously 
: loyed, cannot failof success. 
* oleate acid.gas is not-only of considerable 


ific i a very sluggish gas. ‘These 
Serene woallcumtetrealiuarersdowetors Gans 
4a, at may be transferred or emptied like water. 


ic acid gas may be Javed out by a/it was acco 


arboni ; 

dacket, flow through a funnel, a spigot, or a 
#tep-cock, or be pumped up from a well by 
@ common water-pump attached to.a hose. 


aI i Aah — 


| «wich architects. 
| He givesas an instance of the perfect purity’ 
|and uncorruptaess of the committee, that they 
‘|xejected a plan because it avowedly exeeeded 
the sum stated in the advertisement, although 
mpanied by an offer of pecuniary 


assistance to carry it out, He unfairly with- 
holds the fact that this offer was made after 
Mr. Woolnough’s- plan had been chosen* The 


Lat it not be overlooked in this estimate, that | reason why the premium was not voted to this 


any gas, however sluggish .or heavy, will 
ascend on the wings.of heat, and flow toward 
the source of heat and rarefiedmedium. __ 

_.,eavessential precaution and pre-requisite is, 


gentleman was, that the other members of 
the committee who had been divided between 
the athertwo plans, immediately they found the 
prize bad slipt through their fingers, mutually 


to let down, under suchcases,a lighted candle, | joined their strength, and tacked on the pro- 


e,ascertain the presence or absence of this 


viso about the price. So much for “ Not one 


moxious and destructive gas. On its presence}ofthe Committee’s”’ (a very necessary signa- 


theing ascertained by the extinction of flame, 
«ream of lime, in sufficient quantity, will cer- 
tainly absorb and neutralize the gas, for moist 
quick-lime readily does so: as much as pos- 
sible, fresh surfaces should, however, be ex- 
apesed, by diffusion or other means. 

_ fim the case of individuals having fallen 
victims to the asphyxia eccasioned by carbonic 
eid gas, let cold water be showered down 
diprough a cullender, or by the nose of a large 
@watering pan; these divide the streams: the 
cold water will, pro tanto, condense the gas, 
awhile the descending streamlets will each 
¢arry down.a current of fresh airito the victim 
@f asphyxia. This may be judiciously and 
effectively followed by lime water, which will 
absorb thecarbonic acid, and mot in anywise 
injurethe victim. Cream.of lime can only be 
employed in the absence of accidents such as 


. Phe earbonic acid gas im wells may be 
emptied like water by vessels let down, or the 
4#emnmen pump may entirely drain it. There 
get wemains an extremely simple and effective 
len to discharge the carbonic acid gas: all 
hat is necessary is to kindle a small furnace 
fire near the edge of the well, let a hose 
descend into .the well, and the upper end ter- 
aminate by an iron pipe in the furnace: the 

idity ..with which a well may be thus 


ture) explanation. Let me add @ word, how- 
ever, on subsequent proceedings. The‘ un- 
corrupt” committee again met last Friday, 
and having received a letter from Mr. Wool- 
nough, stating that his plans could not be car- 
ried out for 3,000/. (a very honourable pro- 
ceeding on his, part), they again took into con- 
sideration the two other plans. The lucky 
gentleman this time is Mr. Barnes, of course 
of Ipswich, whose plan, to use the words of 
one of the committee to a friend of mine, “ is 
not exactly the thing they want, but it can be 
altered in carrying of it out!’ This design 
was accompanied by what was termed “‘a 
detailed estimate ” of the cost, showing ‘how it 
could just be finished for the exact sum of 
2,9851.! Theentire contents, however, of this 
plan is about 256,000 feet, which, calculated at 
the moderate price of fourpence per foot (for a 
building with stone mullions, ornamented 
gables, and ‘bell turrets—a price certain) 

within the mark), makes its real cost 4,250. 
But then, as was significantly remarked, * it 
can be altered in carrying of it out.” In 
justice, however, to the other competitors, 
more especially to Mr. Weolnough, who has 
been ousted on the score of price, the commit- 
tee are bound in honour (if not in lew) to find 
out whether the plan, as it now stands, can be 
executed for 2,985/. (what a nice calculation to 


mmptied. af carbonic acid gas is almost | make from “ fair plans!”), and.if not, it must 


“* Qccidat quod. non.servat.”” 
J. Murray, Pu. D. 

in mn 8 

‘THE IPSWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

COMPETITION. 

‘Iw consequence of a letter, signed “ Not 
*One of the Committee,” appearing in your 
journal of last week, and in which the writer 
endeavours to throw discredit upon the author 
of the first letter on the subject of the Jate 
Apswich competition, I ‘beg to observe that 
anost, if not all, the statements therein made 
ean be proved to be correct, whatever the 
@ierk to the town council or others may say to 
the contrary, although it must ‘be confessed 
that some gentlemen on this committee devoted 
some time and trouble to obtain a fair decision, 
‘ut unfortunately found themselves in the 
minority. It is also a pleasure to state that 
one of the “three architects ” ‘whose designs 
were selected, and to whom the premium is 
likely to be awarded, appears to bave-acted 
¢hroughout the affair in an upright and honest 


gpanner. 

It is desirable that legal opinion should be 
taken upon the liability.of the town council, 
and, if favourable to the competitors, the case 
to be tried ina court of Jaw; and I should be 
most happy to join Mr. Vickers and others in 
caarying out the above. Y. Z. 





Your -correspondent of last week, signin 
himself “ Not one of the Committee,” non 
meserted that my former communication was 
“in part unfair,” and “in part untrue,” but 
hhas not deigned to deny the main points 
therein stated. 

‘ . tHe does not,.and cannot deny, that those 
who voted for and carried the adoption of 
‘Mr. Weolnough’s plan, had most of them never 
attended the former meetings of the committee, 
and did not show themselves at the last meet- 
ing until a short time before the matter was 
to the vote, He does not, and cannot 

, that they voted by name for the archi- 
fects whose productions they were; and with 
to four plans being retained, I can con- 
dently assert that ouly three were put to the 





be rejected. Mr. Woolnough could, no doubt, 
have altered his design “in carrying of it out,” 
if they would have given him the chance, so 
as to make it come -within the sum. specified. 
Thus stand matter at present? I shall watch 
the future movements very carefully, and hav- 
ing friends in Ipswich, from whom it is impos- 
sible for even the lawyers on the committee to 
hide what passes, I shall, if you will allow 
me, communicate to you the final acts of this 
“‘uncerrupt ” farce. A A 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Proressor CocKERELL gave his first lec- 
ture on Thursday evening, the Qtb inst. He 
began by saying he rejeiced at the return of 
the season, which was looked for with anxiety, 
considering the value of the subject, connected 
as the art was with the natural/history of man 
from his first essays, founded on his neces- 
sities, to the higher development of luxury and 
beauty. It was no common task to.exereise and 
refresh the students’ minds; and the course of 
lectures on architecture could not be dispensed 
with; the omission would be.a misfortune, as 
knowledge must be derived from these oppor- 
tunities. The learned art of architecture, united 
both theory and practice. Vitruvius says,— 
“Theory is the result of this reasoning, and he 
who unites the ideal with the practical is doubly 
armed.” Lucian, the Dean Swift of antiquity, 
says, “None are more estimable than those 
who can both teach and act.’ The riches of 
the theme were a subject of rejoicing, as 
nothing could be more worthy therein than 
the study of the exact sciences, mathematics, 
&c., with the esthetical and historical : all were 
objects of contemplation. The student should 
work with the hand as much as the head, and 
attain dexterity as a carpenter as well as a 
mason. Some of the best men of the day 
had passed a considerable time at the bench, 
and two of the most eminent now living 
had done so. Labour was the great source 
of pride. The new facilities given by science 
were worthy of consideration; but the 
TE a 








we 


labour ‘pf ithe hand gave ‘true ‘value 'to such 
works as the Palais Pitti and our St. Paul’s. 
All such works as.a colonnade in cast-iron, or 
a frieze of continued design, lost all value, be- 
ame dead, and gave no pleasure : so much for 
ithe hand. It was the application of the dis- 
coveries in science to construction that were 
valuable. Professor Cowper had recently illus- 
trated this by the goosé-quill; and if the prin- 
ciple of hollow columns been understood, 
the beautiful work of the Pantheon at Paris 
would not have been in its lamentable state, 
from the columns breaking under their weight. 
Instead of the course of lectures being limited 
to six, thirty-six would be hardly sufficient. 
But it was gratifying that instruction was ad- 
ministered in the two Londan Colleges, and at 
the Royal Institute of Architects, on the sub- 
ject of architectural science. 

Although the principles of the science were 
invariable, the poetry apd grace were un- 
bounded, because these affected the eye, and 
ought to be the object of pursuit. ‘The archi- 
tect must work with the lamp of power, and 
not despise the lamp of beauty. Beauty is part 
of the great scheme of Creation: the beautiful 
and true are synonymous : therefore, the study 
of beauty and taste are imperative in the midst 
of the mew changes now going on. It re- 
quired Briareus’s hands in the combination 
of capital, power, and numbers for the archi- 
tect; but it might be contested in the 
sister art of painting. The multitude of 
works left by Raffaelle during his short life, 
ought rather to becalled the works of Raffaelle 
and Co.: the same might be said of Rubens. 
The indolence of imitation revived styles not 
adapted to the present day. The Egyptian at 
one time had many admirers. When the 
French invaded Egypt it beeame the fashion 
at Paris to have everything Egyptian; and the 
battle of the Nile was likely to do the same 
here, although it fortunately did not succeed. 
Then followed Greek art—influenced by the 
republican spirit of the age,—and fashion since 
again seizes the Gothic style, which, in its in- 
vention, arose out of ignorance, feeling its 
way through darkness. And it was to be 
wondered that in the prevalent fashion the 
Royal Exchange was not erected in the Gothic 
manner, or that the Bank escaped having a 
Gothic fagade. John Bull now collapses in 
his prosperity, turns to the conquest of him- 
self, and puts on the cowl, until he becomes a 
monk. Still, in the midst of these fluctuations, 
nothing can controvert true beauty and mag- 
nificence: they are not to be doubted: true 
principles, with the aid of unknown functions, 
will eventually triumph over the architectural 
works of the nineteenth century. 

The lecture was sparingly attended Bos 
students, and only one member of the Royal 
Academy was present! 








ON ORNAMENTAL ART, AS APPLICABLE 
TO THE INTERNAL DECORATION OF 
HOUSES.* 

Tue paper commenced by saying that the 
people of England had ever been remarkable 
for their domestic habits and feelings, and 
hence the comfort and neatness that gen 
pervaded even the humblest dwellings, the do- 
mestic propriety arising from which was proof 
of the nation’s moral greatness. A man’s 
solicitude in decorating his dwelling was a 
proof of his affection for those it contained. 
Among the higher classes, princely fortunes 
were often expended in erecting, decorating, 
and furnishing mansions, rivalling in extent 
and grandeur the noblest structures of anti- 
quity. It might be thought that in this coun- 
try the most common decorations would be 
those best calculated to awaken homely asso- 
ciations, instead of the mere reproduction of 
certain conventional modes of embeliishment 
practised in other countries, without regard to 
the change of circumstance or place. This 
application of the decorations of the public 
buildings of Greece and Rome to modern 
ptivate English dwellings was preposterous; 
and a style of decoration, in harmony :with 
English character, yet remained to be intro- 
duced, and a correct standard of taste to be 
formed. ‘Sometimes they would find the walls 
adorned with Gothic paper-hangings, the ceil- 
ing and cornice with Grecian foliage, while 








* The following are the heads of Mr. Ballantine’s paper 
















‘Tower ‘was paitited ‘in imitation of marble ‘in 
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ithe furniture was of the light and fanciful style 
.of Louis Quatorze. Sometimes they found 
,carpet, chairs, sofas, and curtains of most 
»gorgeous hues, while the walls, woodwork, 
cand ceiling, were kept perfectly ‘colourless. 
‘This state of things was unworthy ‘the 
‘nineteenth century ; and there*was io ‘reason 
why, in the great advances ‘recently «made ‘in 
‘high art, the minor departmenit of ornamerital 
design should netikeepjpace with it. British 
‘history furnishetiwsemeiting ‘subjects as that 
‘of Greece or Rome, while our native \plarits 
‘equalled the lotus «of Bygypt,or the :acanthus 
cof Greece, and were y\well calculdted ‘to 
form the basis of British school ‘of orna- 
mental design. ‘Wheumonstrosities perpétrated 
‘half a century ago ‘by Michaclangelo Pergolesi 
for “ a »public ‘taste ” had «signally 
‘failed, while fantastic improbabilities of 
Watteau lad also ‘become stale : the Louis 
‘Quatorze style was also alien‘to the geniusand 
feelings of ‘the fe of England, and had 
fallen aside. wainseotted halls, the 
tapestried ‘chanibers, ‘and the massive ‘oaken 
furniture, wereconnected with feelings of ‘com- 
‘fort and substantiality,:and the revolutionwhich 
‘had recently taken :place‘in house decorations 
afforded jpromise ‘of ‘achange of ® higher and 
more elevated character. Mr. Ballantine ‘then 
defended #he system “of painting in imitation 
of woods and marbles, which a irecent high 
authority ‘hed ondemned, and which ‘had 
almost ‘arrived ait :perfection in ‘this country. 
There was ‘something gained, he held, in mak- 
ing a common ‘fir door resemble some rareand 
beautifalwood'soclosely asinot to be discovered 
without ‘minute ‘inspection, as a homely 
material, Gestitute of all ‘beauty, had, at ‘little 
‘cost, been converted ‘into an-object ‘of adtnira- 
tion. As for:deception, all nature was decep- 
tion—the ‘coneavity of heaven, ‘the rainbow 
itself wasm ‘deception. This art of imitating 
woods ‘anll marbles ‘was practised some 250 

ears ago. ‘One of the rooms of Hopetoun 


the time of James ‘VI. ‘Success in this art 
soon led to.a more refined ‘system ‘of ‘colouring 
apartments, and ‘to using tints instead df full 
charged colours;; ‘and although this system ‘of 
neutral tints at onetime threatened the expul- 
sion of positive ‘colours, ‘this style:was being 
supplanted by wore ‘bold and vigorous «ar- 
rangements of ‘colour. The delightful ‘tints 
and half'tints produced in endless variety by 
the admixture wf @ifferent proportions of the 
primary colours, ’ ‘with ‘the represent- 
ations of Might and shade, could be so: distri- 
buted and arranged as'to ‘produce the most 
soothing effedts on ‘the eye; and jin ‘this Te- 
spect we igredily excelled the ancierits, who, 
though skiffdl a colouring and ‘contrasting, 
knew little of the effect of modifying ‘tints. 
Mr. Ballantine then wtatell his opinions as ‘to 
household Gsvorsition in ‘the following worl: 
—“In devordting « ‘house ‘the ‘house-pairiter 
ought to provesil en precisely ‘the same jprinoi- 
ples with ithe »pitture-pairiter—namely, with a 
due appreciation ¢f, anil regard for, ‘the ¢ffects 
of each detail iin seferenve'to the whole. He 
ought to ittreflave mo jarring dlemenits, no 
scraps and pitches destitute of ‘connection or 
association; and, @f dill @hings, ‘let him beware 
of inconsi wud iméevision. Every ‘apart- 
ment ought to ‘be tredtell in @ ‘manner corre- 
sponding with its spuxmpove and mse, and each 
portion in ‘harmonic xéhition ‘to another. In 
whatever way ‘the wallls @re Gecorateil, the 
ceiling should ‘be ornamented correspond- 
ingly; but.as ‘the Jatter is farthest removed 
from the light, and as we maturdlly expect 
light to emanate “rom #he ‘overhead, the 
colours used on it ¢hould beclearer and lighter 
than those ‘on ‘the walls. The floor, instead 
of being loaded Se mt ~ it is'now in too 
many instances, ‘by ameans wf gaudy carpet- 
ing, ought to be ‘kept of a low and deep tone : 
the floor, in fact, should appear a subdued 


with golden stars, have a fine effect; and in 
some instances I have known the deception so 
complete, that when the apartment was arti- 
ficidily dighted, youcould scarcely believe but 
‘that the «anopy of ‘heaven was your only 
“covering. ‘Stars, ‘however, like everything 
ise, <ouglit ‘to be ‘kept in ‘their place : when 
sétuck on ‘the “vdlls of a ‘room, they are‘not 


a ‘to ‘be, ‘and the effect is con- 
‘sequently ‘ball. "We do ‘not look ‘for ‘stars in 
such situations, and are‘annoyed by ‘their pre- 
‘senting themsel ves‘in:such unnatural positions. 
‘& very legitimate ‘kind of ornament for the 
walls of Tooms -seems to be ‘well-balanced 
geometrical combinations of leading ferms ; 
well-proportioned panels r spaces, with ‘com- 
binations of ‘foliage, the-configuration of which 
has ‘been caréfally ‘copiell from mature, and 
which, in my opinion, “annot ‘be ‘too 
homely wr too ‘familiar. I ‘trust, ‘how- 
éver, that the time is not far <distarit when 
artists Gf high ‘talent will not consider it 
beneath ‘them 4o ;paint ‘represeritdtions of 
‘life on such spaces; and this ‘must ever 
be wonsidered the thighest order of wall 
@eeoration. If the yprimary colours require to 
be used ‘in ‘thei ‘fallest iritensity, they may be 
introduced into such combiwations ‘with ex- 
cellerit effect. hey ought always, ‘however, 
‘to ‘be employed sparingly —a ‘circumstance 
which will ‘at once enhance their brilliancy and 
prevent them overwhelming the secondary 
colours ‘and néutral ‘tints that enter into the 
design. Phe effect of gilding on an apart- 
merit, When judiciously introduced, is highly 
podtical. Tt gives @ new and ‘more elevated 
character ‘to everything in the room, while, 
‘without «it, the finest designs look tame, flat, 
and insipid. “Gold ought to be employed 
liberally in adorning ‘cornives;; and ‘in almost 
all cases ‘the iprimary ‘colours wan be ‘used in 
connection ‘with ‘it in ‘their fullest intensity with 
excellent effect. ‘On 'the other hand, the richest 
furnitwre loses half its effect when placed 
in a room 4n ‘the-decoration of which no gold 
has ‘been employe. ‘Under ‘the influence of 
attificial light, gilding ‘becomes still more im- 
posing ; and at all times, and ‘inall places, ‘the 
“effect is exceedingly agreeable.” Mr. Ballantine 
illustrated this opinion by alluding to the bril- 
liant éffect of gilded balustrades in Staircases. 
He next proceeded to recommend gilding in 
panelled ceilings. He repudiated ‘the notion 
‘that the ‘use-ot {positive colours gave'a rootn 
a contracted appearance, which could only 
arise from their being whskilfully ‘wsed. 
“The use of ; ings,” he coritinued, 
‘has of late ‘years ‘become very generaland the’ 
reduction of duty on French papers which has 
taken ‘place, ‘will certainly have a ‘*endent 

to improve ‘the ‘manufacture of English 
paperhangings, by engendering a new spirit of 
— the ¢rade: tor can there be 
any ‘ ‘that we shall shortly rival, if not 
surpass, eur neighbours in this department of 
art, as we have already done in the manufac- 
‘ture of other commodities. For my own part, 
‘IT -must say, that many French paperhangings 
which I have seen, ‘though certainly remark- 
able ‘for ‘their ekilfal ‘manipulation and delicate 
blending of colours, are‘hy no means all that I 
‘should desire this ‘species of decoration ‘to be. 
The deading forms appear ‘to me to be neither 
sufficiently ‘distinct nor sufficiently simple, 
and, consequently, in large apartments, they 
appear petit and out of place. The attempt so 
frequently meade im such cases to represent 
foliage in relie? appears to me to be injudicious, 
as suggesting ideas of confusion and disorder. 
The flat configuration of Egyptian or Moorish 
ornament, filled im with tints of well-balanced 
colour, and defined by decided outlines, I con- 
sider infinitely ‘preferable. The Chinese paper- 
hangings, with all their crudities and absurdi- 
‘ties, are remarkable for their balance of colour, 
while the ‘colours themselves are so pure ‘and 
decided, that, even im artificial light, the eye 


and modified reflection of ‘theceiling. Treated }can @iscriminate ‘between any tint as well as 


in this way, the apartment would be kept 
entire, and any effect produced that might be 
wished. The ceiling is the only portion of a 
room of which we have at all times an wnin- 
terrupted view, and hence the necessity of 
having it decorated in a careful and pleasing 
manner. When seated, we naturally raise our 
eyes upwards, and when an agreeable combi- 
nation of colour meets our view, the effect is 
peculiarly delightful. In some situations ceil- 


by ‘the light of day. The blues and greens, 
which in our aperhangings, and even on our 
painted walls, entirely lose their identity 
m artificial light, retain their distinc- 
tive qualities on the Chinese papers. 
In one quality, however, both the Chinese 
and French paper-hangings seem materially 
deficient—a deficiency which may be attributa- 
ble to certain leading characteristics of both 
nations. This is repose—an essential in all 





ings of a delicate tint of sky blue, studded 


great works of art, and especially required in 


British decoration. There should, indeed, be 
re as well as brilliancy in all designs. 
Where all the parts are equally dazzling the 
eye is pained and bewildered rather than 
pleased. What the middle distance is to a 
landscape, the due proportion of neutral tint is 
‘to ornamental decorations, and a considerable 
‘preponderance of ‘such repose is in accordance 
with ‘the staid character of the British people. 
What, for example, can be more out of keeping 
with the.genius of British commerce than the 
petty scraps of foreign ornament, equally des- 
titute of originality and grandeur, with which 
‘the ceiling and walls of the Royal Exchange in 
London are decorated? The former has no 
sympathy with the latter—the latter none with 
the former; and ‘as to the emblems, if they 
‘have meaning, few understand what that 
weaning is, and fewer stillcare. One thing, 
however, is clear—nothing we see there ap- 
peals to any British feeling, or is calculated to 
awaken any association in any British bosom. 
Perception of beauty seems aa inherent quality 
of the human mind, and man generally attains 
considerable skill inornamental art before he has 
acquired any knowledge of the arts which con- 
tribute more immediately to his social comforts. 
Even in his rudest state, the productions of 
his taste and skill are often remarkable for 
their symmetrical beauty and delicate manipu- 
lation. The South Sea Islanders, with no 
yother ‘tools than such as they ‘manufacture 
from sea-shells or bits of ‘talc, produce speci- 
‘mens of carving closely approximating in ex-.- 
cellency to the best efforts of our best artists ; 
and in several authéniticated fragments of 
ancient British art are'to be traced vestiges of 
ornamental detail, remarkable for beauty of 
design and delicacy of execution. The adorn- 
ment of the person seettis to be the first stage 
in the adaptation of ‘natural objects to deco- 
rative ‘art. The ohild bedecks himself with 
daisies—the savage ‘pairits his body with ochre. 
When ‘this ity for adornment is ex- 
tended to the dwelling-house, it evinces a more 
advanced of refinement and of social 
‘eivilisation. ‘et ‘the trophies of war, then, 
which ‘bespeak ‘the barbarism of the age that 
‘adopted ‘them, be scattered to the winds, and 
‘Jet our ornamental devices be taken from the 
flowers of our ‘fields—not fields of battle, but 
‘fields of peace and happiness; and thus shall 
our dwelling-houses be adorned with emblems 
suggestive of the domestic happiness and com- 
fort of our own beloved country.” 








Jron-Stays To our Woopren Watts.— 
We have hitherto had a highly-respectable 
prejudice in favour of oak, a prejudice which, 
perhape, is to be attributed to our national 
‘taste the solid and substantial in every 
thing: but, in these times of eager competi- 
‘tion in every department of mercantile affairs, 
speed becomes an equally important requisite 
with solidity and strength for vessels engaged 
in the carrying trade. Upon Mr. Jordan’s 
plan, speed and durability do appear in an emi- 
nent degree to have been attained. isa 
world of the latter quality in the very phrase, 
“ibs ‘of iron,” before which our “heart of 
oak,” ‘sanctified though it be by old asso- 
ciation, dwindles into insignificance; while, in 
respect to the former, it need only be stated, 
that ‘though the vessel launched on Saturday 
was nearly 300 tons burthen, her whole 
weight, hull, spars, rigging, sails, &c., would 
not weigh more than 100 'tons,'te convince us 
that the prime requisite for swift voyaging has 
been secured. A vessel, not exceeding 300 
tons, constructed upon the old plan, would 
weigh, it is estimated, 200 tons at least. In 
‘reference to the Marion Macintyre, it has been 
confidently asserted, that if a cargo of double 
her tonnage ty were placed in her, she 
would not draw more ‘than twelve or thirteen 
feet of water.—L 2 Times. 

Somerset House Terrace.—Will you 
allow me to mention that every time I journey 
by the “silent highway,” 1 always regret, 
when passing the terrace of Somerset House, 
that upon each side landing-place, formed of 
rustic columns and couchant lions, should be 
permitted to remain compoed brick chimney- 
shafts and common red chimney-pots; which I 
deplore the more, as by substituting Portland 
stone chimney-shafts in the form of pedestals, 
the eyesores can be at once removed at a 
trifling expense. W. P. Gairrira. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST.——Mr. Cuarues Lanyon, Knginvece. 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

Tus building (an engraving of which is 
annexed) has been lately erected from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
Charles Lanyon, of Belfast, architect. 

The total dimensions are—length of princi- 
pal front, 310 feet ; wings, 135 feet; the height 
of the central tower 98 feet. The residences 
of the president and vice-president are situated 
in the south wing. ‘The remainder of the 
building is altogether devoted to the purposes 
of the lecture-halls, examination-hall, library, 
museum, laboratories, &c. 








SEDILIA OF COLERNE CHURCH, WILTS. 


Tue church from which the accompanying 
sketch of Sedilia is taken has been a singu- 
larly beautiful specimen of Early English 
architecture. The plan is a nave with aisles, 
chancel, and north chapel, west tower, and 
south porch. The character and style of the 
sedilia can be gathered from the engraving : 
the four-centred ‘arch in the groining is, how- 
ever, an early example. A portion of the 
adjoining piscina (Early English) has been 
cut away to receive the easternmost stall. The 
restoration of the north chapel and sedilia, and 
a new roof to the chapel have lately been 
effected, chiefly through the exertions of the 
vicar. There remain, however, many abomi- 
nations that ought to be cleared away. The 
*‘pens” in nave and chancel, a “drawing-room 
gallery,” in the north aisle, and an overplus 
of monuments, which have sadly disfigured 
the church,—saying nothing of the un-Chris- 
tian example set forth by their sinful epitaphs. 
It is our earnest hope that ere long a thorough 
restoration of this once beautiful church will 
be effected, so that the congregation may 
worship “ in beauty of holiness, with ordered 





ON THE ASSERTED ‘“ SECRET OF 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS.” 


I HAVE waited in expectation of seeing in 

your colurans a disclaimer from Mr. Forrest 
of the honour asserted for him by Dr. Nevins, 
of having discovered as a grand “ secret,” a 
method well known to and practised by the 
veriest tyro in a glass-stainer’s shop. The 
remarks in THe BurtDER were copied into 
two at least of the Liverpool papers, and must 
thus have come directly under Mr. Forrest’s 
observation. 
To answer Dr. Nevins at length, ana in the 
spirit of the concluding paragraph of his 
paper, I will foliow his remarks throughout, 
stating thus early that I will, at any time, show 
Dr. Nevins, or any one not connected with the 
trade, several examples of the “ secret,” both 
ancient and modern. 

The modern appearance of cleaned ancient 
glass is certainly striking, but I demur to the 
notion that it always arises from the obliteration 
of the lights and shadows on the reverse. 
When they are retained the same result 
obtains. In corroboration of this I would 
appeal to those who have cleaned ancient glass 
by. such means as would remove extraneous 
matter only, and would leave intact the glass 
itself and its paints and enamels. 

As to the effect produced by the state of the 
surface I am unable to speak positively. Or- 
dinary ground glass well exemplifies the great 
effect produced by the mere alteration of a 
surface, and I am unable to say whether a great 
part of the effect of ancient glass is not due to 
some general alteration or condition of the 
surface, or that it may not be due to artificial 
treatment. A very excellent effect can be 
produced by either method, probably the best 
by a combination of the two. 

The Doctor says, “ I have been informed a 
quantity of patnied glass was lately made at 
St. Helen’s, Lancashire, by being cast upon a 





pomp, decent and unreproved,”—E. W. G. 








sand bed.” I suppose the remark must apply 








to the company I represent. A few weeks ago, 
I must confess, I should have laughed at 
painted glass being cast, but having lately read 
the specification of Mr. Edwin Pettit’s com- 
prehensive patent for making glass, I am now 
a sadder if nota wiser man. Mr. Pettit not only 
speaks of the article, but tells us how to make 
it... He employs a sand bed, though iron is 
generally used for the purpose. Upon the 
sand bed he is to paint his ornaments, figures, 
&c., in vitrifiable colours: the glass is then to 
be cast upon the painting, which itis expected 
will leave the table and adhere to the glass. I 
can fancy Mr. Pettit’s alarm should he have 
read the Doctor’s remarks: the idea that hie 
span-new scheme had been tried at St. Helen’s 
must have horrified the patentee, but I cat 
assure both him and Dr. Nevins that cast 
painted glass has never been made in these 
works, nor is it, so far as I am aware, at all 
likely to be. 


But perhaps Dr. Nevins alludes to a kind 
of glass (coloured and white) manufactured to 
a large extent by Messrs. James Hartley and 
Co. of Sunderland. This glass requires much 
judgment in introducing it, but is occasionally’ 
used to advantage. We manufactured a very 
small quantity of coloured glass, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, in a somewhat similar 
manner ; but, with changing circumstances, 
we relinquished the manufacture, and procure 
our supply from the makers. I must corro- 
borate most fully the observations and so- 
called discoveries of Mr. Forrest, so far as 
atating for a fact, that a thin, dark coating is 
spread over the back of the glass, and that 
lights are taken out of this ground, pean! 
the glass bright and clear. I assent to and, 
assert this fact as freely as I should the first 
fact of the multiplication table: it is a very 
stubborn fact; but I would add that it is ex- 
emplified in nearly every window since the 
fourteenth century and—and here’s the rub-- 


















































































.. It is in the inevitable and natural course of 
‘events, that craftsmen should be judged by 
their craft; but I raise my voice strenuously 
to remonstrate against those who would as- 
sume the modern glass-stainers are so ignorant’ 
as to require or submit to a dictation of simple 
first rudiments as “secrets” of power and, 
might; and if the so-called secret be in trnth’ 
the place in which the moderns fall shart, it’ 
must be said they lack the skill, though they. 
possess the knowledge. Henry Deacon. 
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WINDOWS STAINED AND PAINTED. 
THE new east window of the fine old churéh’ 

of St. Wilfred, at Standish, has been completed. 
The style is Perpendicular English (we'believe), 
in keeping with the general architectural idea 
of the edifice. The design was by Mr. E. 
Gregan, of Manchester, and executed under 
his direction. The expense of the masonry 
has been sustained by voluntary contributions 
-of the parishioners. ‘The window is ‘filled with 
the stained glass from the laboratory of MM. 
Marechal and Gugnon, of Metz. The chief 
figures are those of our Saviour, his Evange- 
lists, and the great Apostles of theecircumci- 
sion and uncircumcision. The centre'light of 
the five of which the window is composed, is 
occupied by the Redeemer, represented deliver- 
ing his gospel, the substance of whithiis:in- 
scribed upon an extended scroll antthe words, 
“T am the resurrection and the life” Worithis 
addition the parish is indebted totthelliberdlity 
Of the family at Arley, who presentiitms:aume- 
morial of the late Mr. J. C. Chigerthdle-—— 
Amongst the improvements whith thave ibeen 
€ffected within the last few years to St. Mary’s 
Church, Truro, must now be added ‘three ‘two- 
light windows of stained glass, which have 
been placed in the south wall; two of them 
the gift of Mr. W. Daubuz, of ‘Killiow ; and 
the third given by the Rev. W. W. Harvey, 
rector of St. Mary’s. Those added by Mr. 
Daubuz are memorial windows. The:subjects 
.of one are—Christ raising Jairus’s daughter, 
with text on a scroll, and the Saviour blessing 
‘Little Children, with text. Of the other, the 
subjects are—Christ riding into Jerusalem, 
and the Phatisee and Publican praying in the 
Temple. Of the window erected by the rector, 
atthe eastern end of the south wall, the sub- 
jects are—the Descent from the Cross, and the 
tombment. In the tracery-light of each of 
the three windows is an angel bearing a shield 
“with initials. ‘The style of the windows cor- 
‘Tesponding with that of the original architec- 
‘ture of the church and of the stained windows 
os, erected in the chancel and aisle, is 
Perpendicular. “The artist is Mr. War- 
wington. “The Cornwall Gazette speaks highly 
-of the colouring and the designs.——The west 
“windows of the church of Holy Trinity, Hal- 
stead, have lately been filled with painted glass. 
‘There are ten subjects in medallions, the va- 
ant spaces being filled in with a varied mosaic 
pattern. They occupy three lancet windows, 
‘with a smaller one dbove. Each window con- 
‘tains three medallions, with.a scroll and text. 
@ centre window contains the Crucifixion. 
Above is Christ parting from ‘his Disciples, and 
underneath, the Brazen Serpent. The side 
‘windows contain Noah and his Family enter- 
fang the Ark; Christ receiving Little Children; 
‘the Children of Israel passing through the Red 
Sea; Nicodemus coming to Christ by night ; | 
“Christ ‘baptized in the River Jordan; and 
Waaman healed. The small upper window 
aa ur the Ascension. ‘The whole was sup- 
by Mr. Clutterbuck, of London, at a cost 

of upwards of 100 guineas—a gift of the incum- 
bent, Rev. Duncan Fraser, and ‘his lady. aided 
cme one The new west window of 
parish church (now under restoration) 

as ‘to ‘be filled with painted glass in me- 
mory of the late vicar, Dr. Adams. —— 
At St. Mary’s, Ware, in Hertfordshire, re- 
‘stored some time since from the designs 
‘@f the conductor of ‘this journal, two stained 
glass windows have been pat up. They are 
executed by Mr. Wailes: ‘the larger of 
the two cost 300/., and ‘they are the muni- 
cent gift of Mr. Edward Chuek, a wealthy | 
atthabitant of thetown. ‘The Hertford Mercury 
gives the following description of them :— 
“The eastern window consists of five lights, 
and the subject represented ‘is the Crucifixion. 
Ht eontains six figures in the three central 










‘}which staketh away ‘the ‘sins of the world.’ 
‘| Aboveithe whole is a ‘tier df angels, on a-te-. 








Magdalen at the fos 

Virgin, one on each side of the cross—a group 
very similar to that in the celebrated picture by 
‘Rubens, in the Museum at Antwerp. Abbove 
vare two angels in their, one on each side of 
ithe top of the cross. In the two side lights 


punder canopies decorated with ‘Gothic tracery, 
which is continued mp-so-as to form.a kind of 
rich ‘frame-work ‘for “the :central subject. In’ 


| this frame are two-angels, ‘bearing scrolls, ‘with | Bilixi 


) inscription, ‘Behold, the ‘Lamb -of ‘God, 


duceil:sedle, in attitudes: of prayer, and bearing 
sscrdlis, with the inscription, ‘‘ Holy, holy, 
‘hdly, ier God Almighty, ‘heaven and earth 
are fulkofithy glory ; Glory be'to Thee, O Lord 
Most igh.’ The tracery tibove this is filled 
with ‘Gothic arabesques, into which the in- 
struments of the Passion are ‘skilfully intro- 
duced, wiz.,—the scourge, crown of thorns, 
nails, hammers, ladder, sponge, and reed, the 
summit 'being occupied ‘by the ‘emblem of ‘the 
‘Lamb of ‘God. In ‘the place of this, in the 
original @esign, was the pélican, which, in 
medieval art, is sometimes employed as the 
eniblemef the Church; sometimes, as that of 
our ‘Lord. As, in ‘this latter capacity, it ap- 
peared ‘to ‘suggest a doctrindl impropriety 
‘(Ohrisium -signat avis, gui sanguine .paseit 
alumnos), ‘the other emblem, which has the 
warrant of Scripture, was proposed in its place. 
The lower portion of the window is occu- 
pied ‘by subordinate subjects, representing the 
different parts of the Passion, as divided in the 
lLitany. The first is, the Agony and Bloody 
‘Sweat, a group resembling that of the painting 
‘by ‘Raffaelle, inthe possession of Mr. Rogers, 
‘the:poet; the second, ‘the Bearing of the Cross; 
the third, the Burial of the Saviour; the fourth, 
the Resurrection ; and the fifth, the Ascension. 
All these, which occupy the lowest third part 
of the five lights, serve, from their reduced 
scale, as portions of the rich frame-work of 
stained glass which surrounds the main sub- 
ject of the window. At a distance they 
do not distract the eye, and when viewed 
from a near point, they furnish a complete 
history of the Saviour’s sufferings. The 
western window lights a portion of the 
church which is employed as a_baptistry. 
The subjects have been selected with a special 
reference to this. In one light, is the Baptism 
of:the Saviour in Jordan, with ‘the inscription, | 
‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness;’ in the other, the blessing of little 
children, with the inscription, ‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.’ In the tracery above, are two angels 
carrying scrolls, with the inscription, ‘ That 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh, and 
that which is born of the spirit, is spirit.’ 
The erection of these windows affords us an 
opportunity of suggesting to our readers the 
desirability of commemorating their deceased 
friends by memorial windows, instead of the 
wretched marble monuments ( stone placards, 
as somebody calls them) which disfigure 
churches, and are really as expensive as 
painted windows. For 20/., a single light of a 
decorated window may be filled with exceiient 
glass, and a dab of marble costs as much, in- 
cluding all expenses. 








ARCHITECTURAL CoMPETITION aT Am- 
STERDAM. — We mentioned in 1848 that 
the Society for the Propagation of Ar- 
chitecture at Amsterdam had offered pre- 
miums for the best design for a theatre 
for a large town. We are requested by 
M. Warnsinck, the secretary, to say, that 
two designs have been considered worthy to 
receive each a prize of 300 Dutch florins and a 
certificate of honour. The first marked, “ La 
critique peut faire éviter ce qui est laid, le 
génie seul peut faire trouver ce qui est beau,” 
is by Mr. Lucas Hermanus Eberson, of Arn- 
hem, Paris; and the second marked “ Spec- 
tatum admissi risum teneatis amici,” is by 
Messrs. Hermann Wentzel and Henry Mar- 
ley Burton, architects, Berlin. 

CanneL Coat anp Western Gas 
Company.—On the 14th, Mr. Wright, the 
manager of the Western Gas Company, de- 
livered a lecture on Cannel Coal to the Gas’ 
Fitters’ Association and others, at the Com- 
pany’s fine works, Kensal-green. ‘We will 





‘and St, Jobo and the| 


tstand Nieodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, | 


CTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. sas 
A MEETING of the Architectural Institute 

was held on Thursday evening, last week, the 

Duke of Buccleuch, President of the Institu- 

tion, in the chair. 

The Duke, in opening the proceedings, said 
‘this ‘was the first time he had had an opportu- 
nity of.expressing his satisfaction that such an 
Association had been formed in the city of 


__ ARCHITE 


inburgh, as a national Architectural Insti- 
‘tute for Scotland. He was satisfied that it 
‘must ‘be productive of great benefit, not only 
‘inthe particular department of the fine arts to 
which its operations were mainly directed, but 
in @iffusing information in regard to many 
stibjects connected with high civilisation and 
‘improvements in social life. It would be of 
walue as supplying a standard of taste, not only 
for ‘the ornamental part of our national build- 
‘ings, but also for practical details. 

he first paper read was “ Notes on Early 
Seottish Architects,” by Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
which we shall print hereafter. 

‘On the conclusion of Mr. Robertson’s paper, 
a Wiscussion of some interest arose as to the 
‘claim of William Aytoun to share in the merit 
of Wleriot’s Hospital. Mr. Rhind expressed 
his ‘belief that Heriot’s executor, the Dean of 
Rochester, had brought a plan of the building 
from ‘London, and contended that Aytoun’s 
claims must be restricted by the circumstance, 
that he did not succeed Wallace, the first 
** master mason,” until the work had been four 
years in progress. 

Mr. W. A. Parker, Secretary, then, in the 
absence of Mr. James Ballantine from indispo- 
sition, read a paper by that gentleman on 
“Ornamental Art as applicable to the Internal 
Decoration of Houses,” which we have given 
in our present number. 

Mr. P. Wilson, architect, then read a paper 
on “the Improvement of Dwellings for the 
Labouring Classes ;” and after some remarks 
by the noble Chairman, the meeting adjourned. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

In consequence of a high flood, a portion of 
the railway bridge across a stream between 
Clifton and Shap, on the Lancaster and Car- 
lisle line, broke down on Wednesday in week 
before last. The engine of a luggage train 
shortly after ran into the gap, but the engineer 
and stoker escaped, and there were no others 
onthe train. The bridge has been temporarily 
repaired, and the trains now pass as usual.—— 
According to Herapath, negotiations are going 
on for the working of the Eastern Counties 
line by contract. ‘The.proposed terms are said 
to be 40 per cent. of the gross earnings. This 
line, he adds, is, and has been, worked at 
30,000/. to 40,0007. annually more expense 
than it ought.——The railway employés at 
Portsmouth and its vicinity were entertained 
on Monday in last week at a:dinner given by 
Lord George Lennox in the York Rooms, 
Southsea, when upwards of 100 were pre- 
sent, Mr. R. L. Sutton, superintendent, in the 
chair. Lord Lennox said, it was not to gratify 
any personal vanity that he had invited them 
three years ago'to meet him at dimer, ‘but ‘be- 
cause he considered no class of men were more 
deserving encouragement than those engaged on 
railways, whether as porters or managers ; not 
only in this town, but in all parts of England, 
As one of their strongest friends, he wished to 

ive them a word of advice, In the North of 

ngland a strike had taken place among the 
men employed on the railway, who, before 
long, he had no doubt, would regret the steps 
they had taken. He advised them to thi 
long before they left their employment, even if 
there were slight grievances. Whilst they 
continued good servants, they would find good 
masters, and he would support every such 
individual.——A numerously-attended meeting 
of the working men of Leeds took place on 
Wednesday in last week, to confer with a de» 

utation of the executive committee of the 
nternational Exhibition for that district re- 
specting the arrangements now in progress 
for the purpose of securing cheap convey- 
ance to London to see the Exhibition, and 
comfortable accommodation for visitors during 
their stay in the metropolis. Resolutions 
to form clubs, &c., were passed 








lights,—Our Saviour on the cross, with the 





recur to the subject next week. 


una 
mously.. One speaker said that besides Ge, 
sans’ clubs, there would be other ass0cia- 
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ions—such asthe Teetotallersand Oddfellows 
ae would probably go up in large bodies. 
The Temperance Societies were intending to 
go in a body, to have 100,000 teetotallers 
there at once, and hald a meeting, over which 
Prince Albert would beasked to preside. Par- 
ties by these trips would be allowed to remain in 
London six days, but he had a distinct under- 
standing with the company that persons might 
return in four days if they desired. He hoped, 
before the close of the Exhibition, to see ar- 
rangements made for a poorer class, who. could 
not afford to spend three, four, or five pounds 
—a class that would not object to sleep in the 
carriages by night, so that they could reach 
London and see the Exhibition by day. This 
class, he thought, might pay a visit in this 
way for about a sovereign. A servant of the 
Midland Company informed the meeting that 
that company were building 100 splendid 
carriages for the conveyance of passengers to 
the Exhibition. With regard to the terms of 
admission to the Exhibition, he had the best 
authority for saying that tickets would be 
issued to visitors enabling them to go into the 
Exhibition every day so long as they stayed in 
London. A working man said it appeared 
strange that they should charge 15s. for trips 
to London now that every body was going, 
when last year the trips were only 14s. A trip 
agent said he had mentioned this subject to 
the manager of the London and North-West- 
ern line, who replied that it was necessary to 
look to the interests of the shareholders in this 
matter, and make the best of it they could. So, 
in place of offering any special advantage or 
facility, to promote the national gratification, 
on so laudable a subject of curiosity, the rail- 
way authorities think to promote the best 
interests of their shareholders, by putting a 
positive tax upon the sight-seers over and 
abcve the full fare heretofore charged to ex- 
cursionists. That they will only put a check 
upon the free influx of their own profits 
by such a course we cannot doubt. Their 
prospect is surely a fair enough one without 
such a futile attempt to “make the best 
of it’? in this great year of excursions. 
They calculate rather too confidentiy on the 
strength of the national curiosity: at all events, 
a tax upon it of this sort is much more likely 
to turn the scale against the interests of the 
taxers than to yield such a return in their 
favour as appears to be anticipated. It is 
calculated by those who have paid attention to 
the subject, that the traffic of some of the 
Jeading trunk lines will be doubled during the 
months of June and July next. It is expected, 
for instance, that the traffic of the London and 
North Western, which, at that season, is 
usually about 50,000/., will not be less than 
100,000/. per week.——The amount of railway 
¢alls for the month of January, so far as they 
have at present been advertised, is 674,62117., 
irrespective of the call due on the 10th inst. of 
10/. per cent. upon so much of the Great 
Western Company’s guaranteed 43 per cent. 
stock as may be issued. In the corresponding 
period of 1849 the amount was 3,926,342/.; 
and in 1848, 4,860,220/. In 1847, it was 
6,157,8631.——The following railways were 
opened in 1850:—Ambergate, Nottingham, 
and Boston, 24 miles; Birkenhead, Lanca- 
shire, and Cheshire, 193; Bolton, Blackburn, 
Clitheroe, and West Yorkshire, 12} ; Buck- 
inghamshire, 493; Chester and Holyhead 
{Britannia-bridge), about half a mile; Col- 





chester and Stour Valley, 73; East Lanca- | 
shire, 4; East and West India Docks, and | 


Birmingham Junction (Camden Town to 
Blackwall at Bow), 6; Fleetwood, Preston, 
and West Riding, 4; Great Northern—Lon- 
don to Peterborough, 79—Branch to Royston, 
14—93 ; Great Western—Oxford to Banbury, 
24, extension to Frome, 53—293; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, Silkstone Branch, }; Low 
Moor to Bradford, 3; Halifax to Low Moor, 
54; Liverpool extension, } ; Huddersfield and 
Sheffield, and Holmfrith Branch, 15}—243; 
Liverpool, Croshy, and Southport, 33 ; Lon- 
don and North-Western, Clifton Branch, 34, 
Rugby to Rockingham, 273, Coventry to 
Nuneaton, 10—414; Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire, 83; Midland, Junction at 
Knighton, 3; North-Western to Lancaster 
and Carlisle at Milnthorpe, 10; Oxford, 
Worcester, and ‘Wolverhampton, branch 
from Worcester to Midland, 4; Sheffield, 
‘Wakefield, Barnsley, and Goole, 13; South 











Wales, Chepstow,to Swansea, 75; Whitehaven, 
and Furness, from Ravenglass to Furness) 
Railway at Ulverstone, 184: total number of 
miles opened in England during the past year, | 
4483. Aberdeen, 123 ; Caledonian and Dum- 
bartonshire, from Bowling to Loch Lomond, 
9 ; Stirlingshire Midland, 54; Glasgow, Dum- 
fries, and Carlisle, 27 ; North British branches, . 
12; Stirling and Dunfermline, to Alloa, 17: 
total length of Scotch lines opened, 83. Bel- 
fast and County Down, 124 ; Cork, Blackrock, 
and Passage, 6; Dublin and Belfast, to Wel- 
lington Inn, 103; Dublin and Drogheda, 
Navan branch, 173; Irish South-Eastern, to 
Kilkenny, 15: total length of Irish lines opened, 
61%. ‘The aggregate length of railways opened 
in the United Kingdom during 1850 was 593 
miles, being 344 less than in 1849. In 1849, 
7503 miles of railway were opened in England ; 
73% in Seotiand; and 114 in Ireland; the 
total, 9373 miles, being 270% less than in 1848. 
The aggregate length opened in the latter year 
was 1,108; in 1847, 751; and, in 1846, about 
600, so that the length of railway opened last 
year was less than in any year since 1845.—— 
A new method of stopping railway trains has 
recently, it is said, been discovered in the 
United States,—electricity the means used. 
The vlan contemplates the arrangement of a 
galvanic battery on the locomotive, under the 
eye and hand of the engineer, with a rod run- 
ning thence to each whee] in the train con- 
nected with the different brakes, and to be 
connected with the battery so as to apply 
simultaneously and instantly any desired 
amount of pressure to every clog. The 
Panama Railway Company are_ collecting 
materials and Jabourers, with a view to com- 
mence operations as soon as the dry season 
sets in: 400 men, exclusive of officers and 
engineers, according to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, have gone out from the United 
States, and vessels laden with timber and other 
materials are leaving almost daily. 








ART-EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 
NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ever since the annual exhibitions of art 
have taken place in the Gallery of the Louvre, 
it was considered a great inconvenience that 
the pictures of the old Italian and Dutch 
schools had to be hidden for a time, and over- 
hung, as it were, by their modern rivals. It 
seemed inconceivable how a town like Paris 
should not afford, in its numerous public 
buildings, one to be devoted exclusively to 
modern art, so as not to deprive the many 
visitors and students of the view of great 
examples, while those of seemingly more tran- 
sitory character were exhibited. For this pur- 
pose, after the revolution of 1848, part of the 
Tuilleries was appropriated to that purpose. 
But it seems that its splendid apartments were, 
after all, not altogether appropriate for the 
purpose. And thus, on the 3rd instant, the 
wide spaces of the Palais Royal (now Palais 
National) were thrown open tothe public as the 
locale chosen for this year’s Art-Exhibition. It 
is a strange occurrence, that in Paris, which for 
the last sixty years has experienced so many 
changes (in art and otherwise), the exhibition 
of 1851 should take place in the same locality 
where the first sight of this kind was witnessed 
in 1673, of which the very same catalogue, 
printed by Pierre le Petit, still exists. But 
then, only the tableauz et pieces de sculpture of 
the Messieurs de ? Academie enjoyed this new 
privilege. However this may be, laying aside 
the still vaster plans of French artists and 
statesmen for the future, even here these works 
enjoy the advantage of a roomy and free space, 
and an adequate share of light. The exhibi- 
tion occupies thirty-four galleries and rooms, 
of which some, like Nos. 17 and 29, extend over 
a whole facade, or a great portion of one. 
The arrangement is the following: — From 
1 to 4 is destined for paintings; from 5 to 9 
engravings ; from 10 to 12 miniatures, porce- 
lains, enamels; 13 to 18, designs and pastil 
drawings; 19 to 28, paintings; 29 and 30, 
architecture ; 31 and 32, paintings ; 33, pastil; 
and 34, painting. The catalogue of this 
Sod enumerates 3,950 articles; and as the 

rench journals truly say, far too much for the 
public, far more so for art. Another drawback 
is the yearly increasing number, and the in- 
creasing daring and recklessness of libidinous 





pictures, On the other side, architecture and 


aculpture have surely gained in this new locale, 
as the sculptures were at the Louvre to be seen 
on a ground floor, where chilly temperature 
was no enticement for this study or observa- 
tion. Beside the rooms devoted exclust 

to sculpture, such works have also been dis- 
tributed amongst the pictures of other 
ments. But it is easy to understand that a 
statue or basso-relievo required an uniform, 
clear background, and does not improve bra 
varied hue of colour which may be p 
around or behind it. As, ‘in fine, the great 
Exhibition of this year is now the great 
shibboleth of the continent, plans and wishes 
start on every side in Paris, that an especial 
building for the annual exhibition, both 
artistic and industrial, should be constructed 
in the large desert which is now forming be- 
tween the Tuilleries and the Louvre. 

The Correspondent of the Daily News says 
of this Exhibition—‘‘ There is a style of art 
hitherto greatly attended to by French painters, 
which is on this oceasion very ill represented, 
—that is, the grand religious style, which.in 
France has a value, because there are places 
to hang and see such pictures. Save and 
except a Christ descended from the Cross, 
there is nothing in this style at all worth 
notice. The great historical works are far 
more successful; and the picture by Miiller, 
entitled ‘ The Roll-call of the Last Victims of 
the Reign of Terror,’ is extremely remarkable, 
not only for its size, which exceeds 35 feet, 
but for its execution. Mr. Miller has a great 
name. Horace Vernet admires it vastly, and 
has been heard to say, ‘ I wish I had painted 
that picture.’ This picture will doubtless ob- 
tain the great prize—the one great en 
ment given this year by the Government to 
successful merit. It may be, however, that 
M. Pollet, the statuary, who has exhibited a 
figure entitled ‘ Une Heure de la Nuit,” will 
dispute this grand prize with his rival in the 
other field of art. There.is a picture of ‘ Jane 
Shore,’ by Robert Fleury, which. is distin- 
guishable for the beauty of its colour, imi- 
tating, by its Titianesque manner, the works 
of the old masters. Some enormous stretchés 
of space, painted over by Alaux, Philippotteaux, 
Yvon, Debay, and Alexander Hesse, are gene- 
rally more or less bad—but they are bad. The 
genre class of pictures is remarkable. There 
are four admirable gems by Meissonnier; one 
of which especially attracts attention, bei 
called ‘Un Peintre montrant des dessins, 
Works there are by Decamps, who, though 
less good than of old, is still Decamps. Won- 
derful touches of colour are exhibited by Eug. 
Delacroix, who, like Turner in England, see 
yearly to have less idea of drawing. ‘ 
lever,’ a naked young lady arranging ‘her 
chesnut hair, is amongst the best of this mas- 
ter’s pictures. Nor must we forget a nice 
little ‘Tony Johannot,’ very elegant, which 
will please ladies vastly, and splendid land- 
scapes by Corot. 








BrrKENHEAD Docxs.—The committee af 
the Dock Trust have completed their report 
to the bondholders on the state of their affairs, 
and the best means of raising the funds neces~ 
sary to complete the works. The report re- 
commends the bondholders to assent to the 
bill of the Dock company, leaving open the 
question as to the price of the South Reserve. 
So far as regards the progress of the works, 
the terms intended to be carried into effect 
the Dock Compauy’s Bill are as follow :—1. 
Company to aid, by a guarantee on their pro- 
perty at Birkenhead, in raismg 250,000/, to- 
wards the completion of the outer works and 
excavations of the great float. 2. yn vy 
to aid, in like manner, in raising 70,000/. for 
building the walls, not yet contracted for, 
around the great float ; but all moneys 
from the frontagers for the purchase of these 
walls to be applied in repaying the advance. 
3. Company to purchase South Reserve at 
130,000/., to be applied in completion of the 
outer works. .....- 8. The entire works to 
be executed under the direction of a committee 
of eight trustees, to consist of three trustees 
selected by the bondholders, three by the 
company, one by the Birkenhead commis- 
sioners, and one by the Wallasey: commis- 
sioners. A meeting of the bondholders w 
held lately at the London Tavern, Baron 
Goldsmid in the chair, when the report was 
presented and adopted. 
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THE PERMANENCY OF THE BUILDING 
wis IN HYDE-PARK. 

Tus general opinion is, that it would be 
desirable to establish, and, if possible, perpe- 
tuate, the building as a winter garden: it 
would shock the public expectation to see so 
vast a pile cleared away when it had answered 
the transitory object of sheltering the accumu- 
lated tributes of industry at the close of the 
year 1851. 

As the temperature would he equable, the 
verdure must be perpetual, affording to the 
inhabitants of this ungenial clime a biding 
spring. 

‘Such a place of resort would not only su- 
persede others now in use, but would be 
crowded at seasons when the “hard inhabi- 
tant” should otherwise keep his chamber ; and 
if ‘visitors. were admitted at only 2d. each, 
5,000 daily would yield a sum exceeding 401. 
an amount sufficient, not only to pay a staff 

gardeners, but to stock the grounds under 
shelter with all the richest products of earth. 

If, however, the structure is to be perpetual, 
it strikes me that the gutter-beams, which are 
scooped out by machinery, should be lined 
with. Jeaden or other metallic ducts to carry off 
the water: heing of deal, these gutters are 
liable to crack, from the alternate drought and 

isture, and, if even pitched over, in the old 

shion, they are sure to rot in a few years: 

besides, I doubt very much for the security 
costly articles, even during one season, if 
ne water furrows be not properly lined. 

_ When the whole fabric is complete, there 
may he some difficulty in remedying this de- 
fect; and_ it is certain that unless some means 
re. pre-arranged for obtaining access to the 

pe hae (for the repair of glass, &c., to 
say nothing of snow-drifts), it will be a work 
t difficulty and danger to restore any 
al damage. QuonpDaM, 
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siguY s(WORKS IN IRELAND, 

= rre works on the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
pe Br been progressing rapidly for the last 





lve months. Nine miles out of the ten be- 
oe Cork and Ballinhassig are now ready to 
fective the rails. The Cork station on the 
ee Marsh, adjoining Albert-quay, has 
en some tine in progress, and the founda- 
are now above ground. The Goggin’s- 
hill tunnel will be bored thorough in about three 
mioniths’:’ jt is 1,000 yards in length, and more 
than three-fourths of it is at present executed. 
The first two great ribs of the viaduct, by 
which the railway is to cross the Chetwynd 
Valley, were raised and fixed last week. This 
viaduct is the largest of the kind “as yet” 
constructed in Ireland. It is 500 feet from 
abutment to abutment, and at a height of 
100 feet over the valley. It consists of four 
Opens, each of 110 feet span, with two abut- 
ents, and three massive cut limestone piers 
fo'feet high, decorated with Antes and bold 
projecting cornices, which impart to the struc- 
ture an appearance of great solidity. The 
superstructure, which weighs about 1,000 tons, 
is composed entirely of cast-iron. Each span 
Consists of four cast-iron arched ribs, 3 feet 
ie. 110 feet span, and having a rise of 20 
‘feetin the centre. Resting on the ribs and piers, 
d running right through from abutment to 
abutment, are four lines of cast-iron spandrils, 
tained and braced across by cast-iron frames 
2nd wrought-iron tie-rods, connected on the top 
> Sarg roadway, formed of cast-iron covering 
plates flanged and bolted together ; the whole 
‘finished with a neatly moulded handrail and 
“projecting cornice, 
_ For the purpose of raising and framing the 
ironwork, two lines of whole timbers have been 
Jaid from pier to pier, 26 feet apart, and at a 
height of 70 feet from the level of the ground 
at the centre. Two distinct lines of framed 
scaffolding, composed of upright finished 
balks 26 feet apart, support these timbers, 
oblique struts from the uprights ‘supporting 
the intermediate span: the whole is main- 
_tained in ‘its position by numerous wallings, 
_ Struts, and ‘braces. Rails ‘are laid on thie top 
Of the two lines of timbers, that the travelling 
onto erécted on them may be moved longi- 
,ttidis ot di tee position. Thetravellers, 
_OF Which’ fotit ate’ required to raise éach ‘rib, 
are pompaeed ‘Of tWo ‘vertical parallel frainés, 
“26 feet | 25'feet high, and’5 feet wide on 






longitudinal beams, which, from the necessity 
of including sufficient space between them, to 
admit of raising and permanently fixing the 
whole superstructure, could only. be com- 
menced at the top, where they support a 
wrought-iron trussed platform, capable of sus- 
taining a weight of over 10 tons. 

On the platform is placed a crab-engine for 
lifting the castings, and which ‘can move 
laterally on iron ribs laid on the platform 
for that purpose. The ribs are cast in 
four pieces: of about 43 tons each. The 
pieces are formed with .broad flanges at 
either end, by which they are bolted together 
when raised to their) proper, position in the 
arch: -When-a rib ‘is: to be raised, the four 
pieces of which it: is composed, haviug pre- 
viously been planed, fitted, and marked at the 
foundry, are placed.on the ground, each under 
its ultimate position in the arch. The. travel- 
ling platforms. are then. moved along the 
longitudinal rails, until each platform is over 
its particular casting. The crab engine is 
then moved laterally across the platform to a 
position directly over the line ‘the rib ‘will 
occupy when fixed : ropes are attached, and the 
four parts of the rib are lifted. separately but 
simultaneously, by five men working each 
crab, and, when raised to the required height, 
the two parts next the piers are first placed, 
with their ends abutting against cast-iron shoe 
plates previously fixed in the masonry for them 
to rest in. The two.centrepieces.are then 
raised and placed with their flanged ends 
against those already fixed: ‘buth are inserted 
and screwed tight, and the whole rib is made 
secure. When two ribs have been erected, 
they are connected by diagonal bracing frames, 
bolted ‘to each rib.’ ‘The machinery is so con- 
trived, that a rib of nearly 20 tons weight can 
be raised and fixed by twenty’ men in the 
course of a few hours. 

The Evans Mausoleum, in the church of 
St. Peter and Paul, at Kilmallock, is nearly 
finished by an artist, Mr. John Purcell, of 
Limerick. 

The Poor-law Commissioners purpose erect- 
ing some additional buildings (to accommodate 
300 persons) in connection with the Killadysert 
Union Auxiliary Workhouse: the drawings, 
&c. for same have been made by the commis- 
sioners’ architect, Mr. Wilkinson. 

The Ballyteigne drainage and embankment 
are now approaching completion, and are 
likely to realise the expectations of the pro- 
jectors. The work is divided into two dis- 
tinct branches, the first of which is a catch- 
water, or navigable canal, about six and a 
half miles in length, crossing the north-west 
portion of the reclaimed lands, from the main 
channel at Lacken, to the village of Bridgetown, 
and intersecting in its course three considerable 
rivers and several rivulets, and receiving the 
surface water of 300 acres of land, which it 
conveys to the sea. The second branch of 
this work is an embankment at Cull, by 
which 3,000 acres of marsh and slob land 
will be reclaimed. In order to perfect the 
drainage of this extensive tract after the em- 
bankment, a series of self-acting and fixed 
sluices, with other machinery, are constructed 
to act with the tide, and which at low water per- 
mit the surface water accumulated from the rain 
or land springs to escape. The canal is crossed 
at Baldwinstown, Redmoor, Liffey, and Salt- 
bridge, by four substantial bridges. The 
works, which are being erected under the super- 
vision of the Drainage Commissioners of the 
Board of Public Works, are stated to be per- 
manent and substantial. 

The Commissioners of the Board of Public 
Works purpose erecting new school-rooms at 
the Royal Hibernian Military School. 

The Poor-Law Commissioners have decided 
upon building a new union workhouse at 
Uriingford, county Kilkenny, according «to 
drawings furnished by their architect, Mr. 
Wilkinson. ax] 

A new church is about being erected. -in the 
town of Portlaw. 1MHIUG 
A, new stand-house' is: to’ be built'on ‘the 
Curragh of Kildare: a'‘number of géntlémen 
lately met in the Dublin terminus of the:Great 
Southern and Western Railway to decide: upon 


plans stbmitted’ for’ saine “by Mr.'Si: Wood, 


‘architect, which they finally approved of. 


| The building operations’ in Belfast are ex- 
pected to beso extensive immediately, that 





“the'top. “Each frame’ rests’ on rollers on the 


much. additional ground suitable for brick- 


anda stone altar on which the priests invariabl 





making has already been broken. In the new 
line of street alone, contracts to’ the amount of 
between 20,0007. and 30,0007. including that 
for the new Corn Exchange, will be com- 
menced early in spring; and it is confidently 
expected that Government will give a grant for 
the erection of a new custom-house, although 
they have refused to supersede the present in- 
convenient post-office with one more suited 
to the requirements of a commercial town, 
like Belfast, unless the inhabitants raised a 
subscription to erect it. 

The Board of Guardians of Ardee Union, 
purpose erecting an addition to the entrance 
building of the workhouse in the male proba- 
tionary ward, according to the drawings pre- 
pared by the Poor-Law Commissioners’ ar- 
chitect. 

The Board of Guardians of the Carrick-on- 
Suir Union intend erecting two additional 
wings in connection with the main building 
of the workhouse, according to the plans, 
&c.. by the Poor-Law Commissioners’ ar- 
chitect. 

A. plan for a new road to the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, has been prepared by Mr. C. W. 
Law, .and drawn by Mr. W. Fogarty, scholar 
of the college. It is proposed to open a new 
line .on the western road directly opposite 
Mardyke-street, thence to run through the 
quarry, past the college up to the Bandon-road. 
It.is. contemplated that there should be branch 
entrances to the cathedral and palace. . 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners purpose 
rebuilding the church of Upper Moville, 
county Donegal. 








BISHOPS’ THRONES IN EARLY 

CHURCHES. 

CARDINAL WISEMAN, in his installation 
address, Dec. 6th, treated his audience ‘to’ 
an archeological disquisition on the episcopal 
seat, mentioning the fact that a seat for the 
bishop existed in every church, and that in 
the catacombs a marble seat for this purpose 
had been discovered. “And no sooner had’ 
the Christians emerged from theirhiding-places, 
and taken possession of the temples of the 
heathen, or Pailt for themselves basilicas, than 
they erected a seat or episcupal throne at the 
very extremity of the church under the apse, 
an ample well-built throne, around which the 
presbyters sat, that so the stability of that seat 
might denote the permanency of that succes- 
sion that was to ensue therein.” The cardinal 
must, indeed, have been hard pressed for an 
argument, and his courage assumed the aspect 
of desperation, when he ventured to allude to 
the arrangements adopted by the primitive 
Christians, and, from their practices in these 
matters, deduce reasons in support of his own 
church. It is undeniably true that there was 
a seat at the end of each church, basilica, 
king’s house, conventicle, or meeting-house, 
as it was commonly designated, on which the 
ere | elder or bishop sat, and from which 
e preached,—an arrangement followed in all 
times wherever a public body met together for 
social purposes: the bishop’s seat was idens 
tical in use and intention with that which every 
corporate body erects for its presiding magis+ 
trate, identical with that which every public 
meeting provides for its chairman; and as-the 
bishop’s seat was, as the cardinal. rightly 
explains, at the extreme end of the. hall, 
and as from this seat the bishop always. 
preached, this fact alone, ever if we had not 
the ancient buildings to testify to the same 
truth, would prove that there was no -screen 
existing between the bishop and the peoples: 
there was not even a distinctive name: for/the 
bishop’s seat in primitive times, but the plat- 
form on which he sat was simply called-a 
chancell, from the Latin word cancelli, the low 
railing at the edge of it. On this platform, ih 
primitive churches, the communion-table was 
néver' placed, but invariably stood in the midst 


‘of the people. Bearing these facts. in ‘mind, 
‘and also recollecting that the people adopting 
‘these arrangements were converts either:from 
‘Judaism or Paganism, having no other idea of 
‘réligidus’ worship than as connected with 


temples, into which. the laity were not-ad- 
mitted, in which there was always’ aac 
holy place, which the priest alone could enter,. 





offered up material sacrifices,—bearing. in mi 
these facts, and the difficulty of chang 
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habits thus ingrained into their very natures, 
it is impossible not to see that the primitive 
Christians, in thus discarding all semblance to 
a temple, but erecting large open halls in which 
there was no other division between those 
assembling in them than that necessary one 
of the raised platform for the president, and 
no semblance of an altar or a holy place, 
surely the evidence is perfectly irresistible that 
these primitive Christians interpreted Christ- 
janity to be a social worship,—in which all were 
equal before their common Father,—in which 
all were brethren, “ partakers of the heavenly 
calling, kings and priests unto God,”—in which, 
that “all things might be done decently and 
in order,” one was appointed by the church, 
that is, the “ congregation of faithful men,” to 
preside and teach—holding the same relation 
to the assembled families as the natural head 
of each family occupied in the “ church which 
is in every house,” and called also by the 
endearing name of father. 

Will Cardinal Wiseman venture to deny 
these facts, and will he vouchsafe to explain 
how this significant relation between the pre- 
siding father and his brethren, “ partakers in 
the heavenly calling,” came to be changed? 
How it was that his simple seat came to be 
called a “throne?” How it was that a 
thousand years after Christ’s appearance, 
screens began to be put up between “the 
throne” and the people? How it was that the 
communion table became changed into a stone 
altar? How it was that, instead of standing 





. among the brethren, it was placed in a deep 


recess, in a place still called by the name of 
chancel, but no longer having its ancient use? 
Will he further explain how it is that the old 
Constantine churches have had their old walls 


cut through for the insertion of side chapels ; | 


and these self-same Constantine churches, in | 
| vernmental department, has done a great deal. 


which, as he truly says, the old episcopal seat 
still remains, but which is not now used, and is 
boxed out from view by comparatively modern 
tabernacle work over a stone altar, and the 
thrones in advance of that? ‘Will he vouch- 
safe to explain these indisputable facts, and 
clinch his explanation by accounting for the 
extraordinary contrast in arrangement and use 
afforded by a primitive church and a Gothic 
cathedral, once called the king’s house or the 
people’s, but, when bishops’ seats became 
“thrones,” by a very natural process trans- 
mogrified into “ cathedral,” from cathedra, the 
Latin name forthis now all-important‘‘throne?”’ 
Joun Extiorr. 











REPEAL OF THE LIGHT AND HEALTH 
TAX. 


THE agitation for the repeal of the iniquitous 
window-tax—thetaxonlight, cleanliness, health, 
and morality—has now fairly begun. <A very 
numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Isling- 
ton was held last week for the purpose of adopt- 
ing measures to obtain its complete and uncondi- 
tional repeal, Mr. Wyld, M.P., was called to 
the chair, and in the course of his address said 
that, like Diogenes of old, who desired Alexander 
to stand out of his sunshine, they should say 
to ministers, that whatever their politics were, 
they must not prevent the sunshine from 
coming to the people. The meeting was after- 
wards addressed by Mr. Wakley, M.P., and 
by various other gentlemen. Mr. George, one 
of the churchwardens of St, Anne’s, denounced 
this tax as one which created another; for by 
driving the poor into wretched dwellings the 
result was disease and consequent expense, as 
well as other evils to be borne by the public at 
large. 

At the Marylebone Court-house, two days 
after, a crowded meeting of the delegates of the 
metropolitan parishes was held, Mr.J.A.Nicolay 
in the chair. Messrs. Wyld, Wakley, Bell, and 
Williams, M.P.s, Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P., Sir 
De Lacy Evans, M.P., and others, were also 
pareve and it was resolved by acclamation 
that deputations from each of the metropolitan 
parishes, accompanied by the metropolitan and 
other members, should be invited to wait on the 
Chancellor, and urge the total, immediate, and 
unconditional repeal of the window-tax, and that 
Viscount Duncan, M.P., be requested to head 
the deputati 


-* One correspondent, “ J. W.” says,—I think 


ofan should be set on foot to rouse the whole 
“the kingdom’ forthwith. Suppose that a 





circular were issued from’ an association in 
London to all the mayors or overseers, or other 
officers in each town, requesting {them to call 
a meeting, and petition Parliament for a total 
repeal of the window tax; and at the same 
time advising them to use their influence with 
their own member, if any, and all the county 
members. I should advise them to solicit 
pecuniary aid at the same time, to defray ex- 
penses, I think by this means they might get 
as much as would cover their outlay. If some- 
thing like this was carried out, I am.satisfied 
the tax would be removed: Do not let us wait 
for Government doing it, but arise and show 
them that we are in earnest. 

Punch comes in with a “‘ Sonnet scratched 
on a Window-pane* up a Court,” which might 
be sent in the form of'a petition to the Prime 
Minister by all who have not words of their 
own to express their wants :— 

‘* We windows of this dwelling are the eyes, 

And being very small and very few, 

But half resemble those which sages view, 

Scanning through microscope blue-bottle flies. 

More might we be; but this the tax denies— 

That seems contrived to pinch the poor outright, 

Stinting them even in Heaven’s free gift of light. 

From ruddy morning’s dawn till daylight dies, 

No ray that passes us but pays its toll. 

But not alone for sight we serve: as lungs, 

Air we admit to feed the living soul, 

Which, breeding pestilence like smouldering flame, 

That tax excludes, cursed by unnumbered tongues. 

Let its repeal, John Russell, gild thy name.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Architectural Labours in Austria,—At one of 
the last sittings of the French Institute, M. 
Lenormand stated, that the number of essays 
and monographies on the works of the middle 
ages becomes nigh iofinite.. In France, the 
Comité des Arts et. Monuments, being a Go- 


Germany has remained rather behind in these 
labours, also for the reason, that it is from cast- 
iron that some of its architects expect a 
restitution of ancient art-splendour. The 
present minister of public instruction in 
Austria, M. Thun, has, at a late meeting of 
the Imperial and Royal Academy at Vienna, 
endeavoured to try another way; proclaiming, 
that art has to dwell on the great historical 
recollections of the country, and to mould and 
improve the life of the people. Contempo- 
raneously with Boisserée, it was Primisser 
who, at the beginning of the present century, 
directed attention towards the neglected monu- 
ments of the middle ages in Austria. Subse- 
quently, Tschischka, of the charter office of 
Vienna, attempted the description of the 
cathedral of St. Stephen, the last huge monu- 
ment of the middle ages. Scheiger and Bo- 
heim described the ancient castles (Burg- 
ruinen), of which Austria is very rich. Works 
like that of Prince Lychnovsky, on the archi- 
tectural monuments of Austria, and the splendid 
volume of Camesina on the Byzantine Anti- 
pendium at Klosterneuburg, will always pos- 
sess sterling value. Of works published in 
1850, we mention the description of the west 
portal of St. Stephen. This structure, con- 
taining a great number of figures, is very in- 
teresting for its iconographic character, which 
has been rendered by very well-executed 
woodcuts. Dr. Hinder’s “ Essay on Sym- 
bolics,” especially the symbolic of “ the Lion 
in Christian Art ;” ‘and his description of the Po- 
lygon Chapel at Tuln, are interesting perform- 
ances. We may state, in conclusion, that as 
Germany has always been foremost in specula- 
tion, in Austria, also, the thought seems to 
rise, that intelligence alone will never advance 
nor create new art. It is even talked of in 
earnest to establish masters’ schools (Meisier- 
schulen) instead of academies, considering this 
as the only. means to stay shallowness and 
want of character. The intended restoration 
(completing) of the cathedral of St. Vitus, at 
} Prague, built on the same plan as Notre 
Dame, of Paris, may afford an opportunity for 
putting into execution those rather revolution- 
ary ideas.of our neighbours of Germany. 

Art Union of Munich.—The, prize. of. this 
Society for the; present year will, consist of a 
galvanography of Hanfstangel, after 


time that an, extensive application has been 
made of. this important.discovery, as the ori- 
ginal, plate has also. been multiplied for the 








* The tax itself should be called the Window-pain.-Ep. 


the famo 
Columbus picture.of, Rubens. ,, It is. the Best 


use of other. Art Unions, and .it will, now be, 
seen what can be done in this. way, especially 
for the copying of large gallery pictures. . For 
the year 1851 four landscapes of Rottmann have , 
also been chosen, and M. E. Neureuther 
commissioned with their engraving. These 
plates will as well be multiplied by Galvano- 
plastic process. As the family of the departed 
gentleman enjoys.a privilege for the publication | 
of this artist’s Italian and Greek landscapes” 
(fine amongst thefine), it is spoken of, that other 
Art Unions will purchase from them the right 
of publishing the remainder of the series, 4 3 
which means the whole might become acces- 
sible to the public. The Bayarian artists in- 
tend to present King Ludwig with a splendid 
album, and an invitation to the Germans in 
Rome has been issued, asking their co-opera- 
tion, which combined will not fail to bring 
forth a deserving and worthy art performance. 
Curiosum.—An_ idea of the great stir on the 
Continent about the Great Exhibition, may be 
formed by the announcements in Gerhiag” 
papers, by which tavern-keepers and others” 
invite their guests to view the plans and elée- 
vations of the building exhibited at their 
rooms. it ac 
New alimentary Substances for the theta 
Classes.—The French consul at the republic of 
Ecuador has brought thence two alimentary 
new plants of great importance. The tuber. 
of one, called Hocas, has the form of an oblong 
potato: the interior of the substance, he w- 
ever, has a red and yellow colour, and the’ 
taste is that of a chesnut. The other is ca 
Millico, and its form and taste is very near 
that of the potato. Both grow wild, and im. 
great abundance, near Quito, even in ‘the’ 
most meagre soil. Experiments on their Lf 
pagation are now being made at the Jardim: 
des Plantes, Paris. BE Kio,“ 
Discovery of a New Picture by bee. tare 
—The Gazetta de Cremone states that’ avery 
splendid picture of this great master has 
been discovered. It represents the Virgin 
adoring the infant Jesus, St. Joseph. standing 
atadistance. Ina corner of the picture is the 
monogram S.R.U—Sanzius Raffaelle Urbinus. 
Naples. — Besides the famous. prohibition. 
of Sophocles, Byron, Shakspeare, &c., the Nea= 
politan government is acting with the. same 
severity towards art and artists. The room. of 
the Museum containing the ambiguous pictures 
which could be formerly viewed; at least, by 
superior permission, has been altogether shut 
up, as well as that containing the..Venus 
statues, &c. At the same time the MSS, 
the library have been sealed up, and. cannot 
now be consulted anyhow. Fhaly 





DOCTORING DAMP WALLS. ° 


At the request of several correspondents 
we shall here state, as nearly as_ possible, the 
proportions of the ingredients used in th 
composition referred to in the conclusion ¢ 
our recent article on this subject, although, 
having no guide or precedent, and our pur 
pose being merely one of temporary persons 
convenience, failing some previous attemp 
of others, we merely caused the ingredients to 
be mixed up to the desired consistency with- 
out precise measurement. We may state, then, 
that probably three parts of resin, pitch, or 
bitumen, to one of India-rubber or gutta 
percha solution will form a tough enough ¢ 
ing. The composition must be thinned with 
turpentine to a consistency manageable in cok 
solution on s om wall, bys & can be no ¢ 
ficulty in this: but it may 
pa org how the ingredients should. at first 
be united. Our own mode was si this: 
we caused the resin and pitch to be i 
an iron-pot on a fire carefully Oneeae with 
ashes to prevent danger from fire; and when 
melted, turpentine was poured in so as to thin 
it to a consistency like treacle. To that the 
India-rubber solution (as purchased pica 
pared) was added, and the whole stirred till th 
india rubber solution was further dissolved ix 
the resinous solution. Requiring more o i 
toughening or gummy ingredient, , ing. 
| some percha, AOpRHON at_han 
then (of, the, India-r 
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else, unless we have further occasion to repeat 
the experiment, which at present we do not 
contemplate. A Birmingham correspondent, 
who has perused our article, informs us that 
he is the proprietor of a composition in which 
“ ‘certain quantities of India-rubber and gutta- 
percha are directly digested with oils and 
certain resinous and bituminous substances, 
as*well as alcoholic liquid, and form with it 
one* liquid solution, which therefore unites 
all the qualities for a water and damp resisting 
fluid you wish to recommend.” Our corre- 
spondent’s letter, however, or advertisement, 
would be but too likely to lead to a little mis- 
understanding with the Stamp-Office autho- 
rities, were we to say much more about it 
here. One thing we may add from it, how- 
ever, namely, that our correspondent recom- 
ménds not only the four walls, but the ceiling 
and the floor to be completely covered with 
such a composition, as the damp will probably 
exude from either the floor or the ceiling if 
merely prevented evaporating from the walls. 
To convert a very damp room into a perfectly 
dry one, we believe our correspondent is right ; 
but the effect on ceilings and floors especially, 
of loading them with suppressed damp, must 
also be considered. 


SELF-TAUGHT SCOTCH SCULPTORS. 


Iw yours of the 11th inst., a correspondent, 
“W. R.C.,” referring to “self-taught Scottish 
. seulptors,”’ expresses doubt as to Old Mortality 

being a work of J. Thom. Mr. Thom. exe- 
cuted. an. Old Mortality some years previous to 
Corrie’s attempt. Indeed, I believe Thom was 
inNew York when Corrie “ nobbled Wheat- 
stone.’?.. But, Sir, having no wish to disparage 
Corrie, I will do him the justice to say, that I 
believe he was not aware of Thom’s work until 
he: had nearly finished his own. Thom also 
executed: a. colossal figure of Wallace, which 
is now in Lord Grey’s beautiful grounds, 
Kifauns Castle, near Perth. An equestrian 
figure. of Tam O’Shanter was also a work of 
Insy A. self-taught sculptor, mentioned by 
Leckhart: in his life of Sir W. Scott, used to 
accuse Thom. of copying his Old Mortality. 
How far the charge was true, I know not. Old 
Mortality seems a great favourite with these 
self-artists. Another one, named Forrest, has 
algo.displayed his skill on the renovation of 
the “ Hill Men” monuments. W, A. 














THE IRON TRADE. 

Tare has been more demand for rails, 
especially for exportation, within the last 
quarter than there was during the whole of the 
two years last past.. Orders of a rather exten- 
sive description, mostly for rails, have been 
lately received from Germany, the Roman 
States, Russia, and India. There isa dread, 
liowever, amongst the iron-masters, that, as of 
old; there may be some degree of unsound 
speculation at the root of present appearances 
of returning prosperity. ‘The English manu- 
facturers are also jealous of the formidable 
competition successfully at work in Scotland, 
Wales, and Belgium. Notwithstanding that 
the prestige of the quarterly-price system has 
been so completely broken, and the attempt to 


impose impracticable prices on the great bod 

of ‘the wade formally abandoned, ot set on 
still being made to recur to them. A contem- 
porary has just dished up the following stale 
composition for behoof of those who know no 
better:—* The meeting preliminary to the 
usual quarterly meetings is formed of the 
most extensive and important iron-masters in 
the trade. They fix a price, the highest which, 
under ae eae = best iron can be 
expected to fetch, and from these prices the 
largest: and most influential firms Leryn if 
ever, recede. But the small masters, who are 
not bound by the rules of this confederation, 
although fixing upon these prices as the legiti- 
mate prices of first-rate iron, continually 
undersell the largest and best makers, and by 
this means give a false'and spurious tone to the 
iron-markets.” Now the few great masters do 
not constitute the great body of the trade, but 
the mass of those whom it was ever attempted to 
coneuss into the nominal price system, under 
‘of being ‘called’ “needy” and “small.” 
Tegitimate'tone ‘of the market must ever 
betaken from the great. ‘of the trade, 
h owever'* small,” and not from the few, how- 


ever “great.” The “ false and. spurious'tone,”” |: 


therefore, is no other than that itself here still 
attempted to be i upon. us as. “ the 
legitimate prices,” and several of the main sup- 
porters of this gross system of humbug not long 
ago themselves confessed its“‘illegitimacy,”’ and 
renounced it altogether. No sooner is there 
a poor little glimpse of supposed “ returning 
prosperity,” however, than endeavours are 
made to ride the same high horse over the 
trade at large as ever. But it is now too late: 
the quarterly price dicta have once and for all 
admittedly “lost their prestige.’””——Accounts 
at the late meetings were as usual satisfactorily 
settled. Hopes are entertained that the de- 
mand for railway iron will be large during the 
ensuing year. No attempt was made, however, 
to raise even the nominal price some time since 
fixed on. The following are the quotations, 
such as they are :—Bars. and rods, 57. 10s. to 
6/.; hoops, 5/. 15s. to 62. 108.; sheets, 61, 10s. 
to 7/. 10s. ; pig iron, 2/..12s. 6d. to 31. 5s, 








LEAD CISTERNS AND LEAD POISONING. 
PROPOSED WATER FOR LONDON. 

THERE can be little doubt that your corre- 
spondent’s new cistern (see p. 13) has been de- 
stroyed by the absence of that very calcareous 
matter, which he thinks is inexcess inthe water. 
The “whitish fungoid substance ” is most likely 
carbonate of lead, arising from the free car- 
bonic acid in the water combining with the 
metallic lead, and acting, as it always does 
(probably through galvanic agency), on the 
projecting points of the lining, producing the 
spotted appearance he alludes to. 

A new cistern erected at my house at 
Hersham, m Surrey, in 1844, was completely 
perforated through the six lb. lead of the bot- 
tom and lower part of the sides, in two years, 
presenting the same white fungoid appearance. 
Concluding from this, and from several cases 
of lead poisoning that had occurred in the 
neighbourhood, that the water had combined 
with the lead, 1 determined to try the experi- 
ment of coating the cistern with mineral pitch, 
which was done with two coats, and up to 
this time it has remained perfectly water tight. 

The water of this district acts very quickly 
on lead, and its effect at Claremont, which was 
principally owing to the spring, which had pre- 
viously been exposed to the atmosphere, being 
covered to preserve its purity, must be fresh in 
the recollection of all. 

A most important consideration here arises 
from the recent suggestion of taking the water 
supply of London from the same sources, and 
which, according to the report of the Hon. W. 
Napier, is “ to be stored in a covered reser- 
voir,” to prevent the water becoming “ warm, 
vapid, arid badly tasted :” this, he states, will 
also prevent the action of its “‘ extraordinary 
capacity for absorbing the impurities of the 
atmosphere ;” but it will, atthe same time, 
prevent its giving off its excess of carbonic 
acid, and, by combining with the lead, will fill 
our cisterns with an insidious poison. 

In a question so affecting the health and 
welfare of thousands, I may be excused for 
entering upon a subject which, I trust, will be 
taken up more fully by better chemists than 
myself. WILLIAM JEAKES, 


Water may be defended from the action of 
lead on a voltaic principle. Discs of tron, at- 
tached to the bottom and the sides, one on 
each, with a thin layer of leather, Indian rubber, 
or gutta percha, interposed, will suspend the 
chemical action on the lead referred to.—J. 
Murray, Pu. D. 








Tue Brirrso Inventors’ PRrorecrion 
Company.—At a late meeting of this com- 
pany, held at their offices, Aldermanbury, Mr. 
W. Harris in the chair, Mr. A. Campbell, the 
secretary, reported that he had received an 
official communication from ‘the council of 
chairmen of the Metropolitan Commissioners” 
for the International Exhibition, intimating 
“that space had been allotted forthe exhibition 
of the company’s model for the novomotive 
system of railway propulsion for superseding 
omnibus’ traffic.’ Mr:' Campbell ‘also inti- 
mated that the promoters of working men’s 
associations were m2 arrangements’ to 
raise a capital of 1,000!. by subscriptions for 
the construction of a: large’ working model to 





exhibition. ales ying ay 38 44 € 














{ Jaw. 18, 1851. 
——— a . 
ART IN IRELAND. patie 
The Ewhibition of Painting and Sculptare, 
at Donegal-place, Belfast, was opened a short. 
time since. Some English artists have con 
tributed some excellent works. ‘The principal 
Irish artists, and their productions, are; 
Richard Rothwell (“ Morning Orisons,” and’ a 
portrait, “ The Captives of the Harem,” &c.);) 
Charles Grey, R.H.A. (* First come, first 
served ;” “ A Jackdaw perched on a piece‘of 
bread, while a Terrier, afraid to bite, is watch~ 
ing it”). Mr. G. F. Mulvany contributes: 
several, among which is “ The Knight and the 
Jeweller’s Daughter.” There are a few lands” 
scapes by Mr. Hugh Frazer; sea piecés by Mr. 
Kenrick; a series by Mr. N. J.. Croly; and 
a large number of others. 


The exhibition of the Dublin School of De- 
sign has been for some time open in the gal~ 
lery of the Royal Dublin Society’s House. His 
excellency the Lord Lieutenant and suite 
visited the exhibition privately. ‘The pro- 
ductions of the pupils show an improvement 
on the former exhibitions of the Royal Dublin 
Society; but the collection is not so nume- 
rous as might be expected from the 1 
number of attendants at the school. In the 
modelling department some fair specimens’ 
have been exhibited; also some clever water 
colours and etchings by the female pupils. 
There are few works of interest exhibited in 
the architectural department. The tinted 
drawings are limited in number, and there are 
only four original designs for buildings in the 
exhibition. 











PUBLIC BUILDINGS—ART IN THE 
COUNTRY. 

Tue last number of the Atheneum has 
several remarks which we feel inclined to ex- 
tract. With reference to our coming visitors, 
our contemporary-says :——“ Having engaged. in 
an enterprise so grand, no thought of a paltry 
economy should prevent the cleansing of our 
streets,—the drainage of our Serpentines and 
other standing pools,—the orderly arrange- 
ment of our parks,—the opening of our public 
institutions,—and so forth. We suppose, as a 
matter of course, that it will be considered 
possible to get down the hoarding at the 
British Museum, and elear away the obstinate 
fragment. of the lodge before the festival. of 
nations begins. ill. the chapters of St. 
Paul’s and of Westminster Abbey insist on 
taking twopenny perquisites from the nation’s 
guests? In the name of hospitality and de- 
cency, we hope not. The Englishman rambles 
from vault to tower of. the Parthenon—from 


tomb to chapel of the Invalides—from aisle to 


gallery of Nétre Dame: shall the Frenchman 
be stopped and taxed at the Tower, at St. 
Paul’s, and at Westminster Abbey? We 
should be domg no more than is done to every 
Englishman in France if we offered larger 
facilities to our foreign guests for inspecting 
Windsor Castle, and. for wandering about its 
regal parks,—dear as the Forest of Ardennes 
to the readers of our old literature. No man 
is refused admission into Versailles. Green- 
wich Chapel should be thrown open: no 
charge is made at the Invalides. Surely, too; 
the State prisons of the Tlower—so full of sad 
and touching historical interest—the chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula—the noble tower of Wil+ 
liam Rufus—and all the rest of that striking 
pile of buildings—should be given to the- 
public inspection.” 


A correspondent of the same journal 
gests that, “‘ By a very slight alteration Exetel, 
Change might be converted from a dismad 
woe-begone solitude, into a well-frequentee 
rendezvous,—if any one would engage th 
entire locale, and fit it up as a Café and Res 
staurateur’s. Almost all the alteration re~ 
quired would be, to glaze the entrances and to 
remove the fronts of the shops,—which last 
would then become so many separate cabinets 
or boxes, with a dining-table in each. An 
extra consumption of gas would have to be 
calculated on,—as it would be necessary’to 
begin to light up very early ; and it would also- 
be necessary to convert some adjoining housé® 
into the culinary offices requisite for an esta+* 
blishment of the kind on such a scale.” 10 

And, then, as to our country towns :—“ The’ 
tastes which can enjoy and the means:which’ 
can command the more perfect ‘and: durable’ 
forms in which art ministers to the inte 
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ite are growing in our large towns,—if 
Bie yet Soaialy. Liverpool, in its Cus- 
tom-house, its St. George’s Hall, its Sailors’ 
Home, has erected edifices worthy of a great 
metropolis. The new front of the Exchange 
in Manchester, the almost completed infir- 

, and the new borough gaol ere features 
of that town which would hardly have been 
conceivable to the fathers of the present race 
of its inhabitants. Not to speak of the archi- 
teeture only, there are men still living who 
remember a time when art was there abso- 
lutely a stranger alike to the home and to the 
street. Thirty years ago there were not 100/. 
worth of pictures in all Preston, and yet we 
had lately an opportunity of inspecting a single 
collection in private hands in that town said to 
be worth 15,0007, With the genius and enter- 
prise which converted Newcastle into the 
finest provincial town in England, every reader 
is acquainted.” 





PROPOSALS FOR RE-ASSESSMENT OF 
THE PARISH OF ST. LUKE, CHELSEA. 
Tue Board of Guardians of St. Luke, 

Chelsea, proceeded on Wednesday last, the 

15th, to open the tenders for revaluing the 

parish, agreeably to advertisement in Tuer 

BuiLpeER of the 21st December, when the 

following were found to have been put in :— 


Valuation to be 
s. completed in 

W. Hudson, Doctor’s Commons1,060 0 13 months. 
R.. Cantwell, Great Marlborough- 

GLOOG  isesacccdipsccdhs vcusecesssiecgee 920 0 I2 » 
J. Young and Co., King-street, 

Cheapside: ..vsscsssiccis..cseriaes. 875 @ 12 4, 
J. P. Greaves, Lower Brook-strt. 679 0 12 = ,; 
— Williams, Robert - terrace, 

Chelsea, with Randle and Cor- 

bett, Lincoln’s-inn-fields......... 675 0 ae 
G. O. Lucas, Camden-town ...... 600 0 10 4, 
Castle and Jayne, Chancery-lane 600 0 Timenotnamed. 
¥F, P. Thompson, Chelsea (with 

@ new map of the parish)......... 520 @ 11 months. 
C. Lee, Golden-square............... 0: O° 615 
J. Bowrun, Ryder-strt. Islington 500 0 Ri! ye 
T. W, Collard, Adelphi ............ 500 0 Oi... 
E, 8. Gisborne, Nottingham ...... 497 0 . . S 
BE. Roberts, Holles-street ......... 475 0 Pe 
T. M. Nelson, Charles-street, St. ; 

MI Qoee > slill~saped -0tges gras cnale= 472 10 en 
— Bell, Thornhill-grove, Barns- 

Ns sid ohh B icin Gllesos 450 0 a. ig 

€, Lahee, Vere-street .............+. 40 0 18' =, 
J. Richardson, Wilmott-street ... 418 0 oa 
J.D. Paine, Basinghall-street ... $67 10 Ge» 
G. P. Dyke, Adeiphi, with G, 

Marsland, Newington ............ 350 0 4 55 
Austin and Co. Bristol............... 337 0 9 


2? 


Mr. Paine’s tender was accepted. 








WIDE TENDERS, 

SeE1NG that carvers and masons are a little 
out in their calculations as well as builders, I 
beg to give you the particulars of the “turn up” 
for the fittings, &c. for Moulton Church, as 
advertised in THz Buriper, as an example :— 


For Wood For Stone 
Fittings, &e. Work, 
Govers and Co. Winchester... £1,058 0 0 000.0 ceseee 
Taylor, Williams, and Jordan, 

AON .......++saetaninndibose MER Cnius Sada 
Ringham, Ipswich ............... 642 0 0... £16710 0 
Bell and Sons, Cambridge....... 612 0 0 ...... 215 0 0 
pS Ona rt aa 556 0 O...... 223 0 0 
Peebles, Deerham .......,....... 488 611 ...... 160 0 0 
Tyler'and Sharpe, Thetford... 471 0 0 ...... 269 0 0 
Bennett and Sons, Whittlesey 417 0 0...... 187 0 0 
Watson, Norwich...........ccccc0.  cecssee_saseee 157 0 0 
Westley, Newmarket:............ Te ONO 
Clarke and Sons, ditto 2.0.0... ccsers 135 13. 8 

Query— Who was “ blind ?” 
Cambridge. J. 








NoisELEss WHEELS.—The patent noiseless 
wheel appears to be coming into use in the 
metropolis, It is understood that. a company 
for noiseless omnibuses and cabs is in forria- 
tion., Noiseless vehicles would be a greater 
boon than the wood pavement. The method 
of effecting this great desideratum, says a con- 
temporary, is by placing a band of vulcanised 
India-rubber round the outer tire of the wheel. 
It is so disposed, that although passing over 
the newest macadamised road, it is: uninjured 
by. the stones ; is easier of draught.; perfectly 
noiseless; and, from its easy motion, is a 
luxury to invalids, 

New. Foresr Inciosures.—A Treasury 
declaration has been issued for throwing open 
pee stp certain a - whieh 

ing are past danger owsi 
of cattle and deer, or other prejudice, to the 


intent that an equal quantity of other waste 
lands in. the, same may be inclosed in 
lieu of the same for the of new timber, 
asthe Act.of Willi thereanent directs. 








mmeneatiemeeasinaeaaiae 
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HALTING PLACES. 

ComMon consent agrees upon the expe- 
diericy of yielding to this requirement, and yet 
every inhabitant objects to the erection of fix- 
tures in contiguity with, or within view of, his 
abode : it remains for him who, above two years 
back, remonstrated on the subject through the 
medium of Tue BurLpER, to point out some 
fitting locations. 

There is no mauvaise honte on this sub- 
ject in Paris, where there is a population of 
about 700,000,—for there we see canvas sheds 
and tents in the causeways, as, indeed, we 
find them on the Epsom Course on great 
meetings. 

In London, then, with two million souls, how 
much more doés decency require suitable 
arrangements, 

Since the notice given on the subject, sta- 
tions have been made at Westminster-bridge, 
St. Martin’s-lane (National Gallery), Hyde- 
park-corner, and possibly a few other places ; 
but still there are various routes which pre- 
sent no “retiro”’ for two or three miles, unless 
crowded lanes and alleys, with the densest 
population, may be so-called, or mis-used ! 

Before allusion was made to this subject in 
Tue Burvper, the writer of this communica- 
tion sent a similar article to The Times, but it 
was denied insertion! He then wrote to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, with no 
better success, for they replied that there were 
no funds applicable to such a purpose. 


The objections made.on. the part of house- 
holders is certainly reasonable; but as there 
are many householders, and. that, too, in the 
very best quarters in the town, who are ag- 
grieved by the Uicences taken, despite the 
police, the penalties, and the water-spout, the 
regular establishment of resting-places, at 
equable distances, would obviate many public 
abuses, tend materially to the health of the 
ambulant population, and relieve the peace 
officers of a most disagreeable duty. 


There is in London, with good regulation, 
room enough for all; but as houses are so 
compacted in line that there is no disposable 
space to be had save by purchase of a tene- 
ment, | would recommend that apertures be 
made in the long lines of wall which are found 
near most churches, that suitable erections, in 
slate, with properly constructed hydraulic 
apparatus, be fitted therein, covered in (with 
regard to ventilation), and duly provided, as in 
private houses, in such manner that no noisome 
effluvium offend either the visitant or the pas- 
senger,—that, as in Paris, a custode be ap- 
pointed to each by the parish or municipality, 
and that tubular drains communicate from 
each refugium to the common street sewer 
without the wall. 

A space of 6 feet in depth, by 12 feet in 
width, would amply suffice for four compart- 
ments, or 18 feet for six. The municipality 
should properly be chargeable with the ex- 
pense, and that would be trifling, whilst the 
advantage to public health and morality must 
amply repay it. 

A glance at the crowd of frequenters to the 
already established and recognised resorts, 
will show their inadequacy for the object, even 
in the present thin state of the town, when if 
candidates await in expectancy, what must it 
be in the full season ? 


The construction of all, save that at Hyde- 
park-corner, is faulty; the slate slabs being 
but half visage high, and just enough to keep 
the nose within the “ Ammonian shrine,” which, 
from the want of proper lustration in the sum- 
mer’s heat, is no trifling penalty. 


It may by some be considered unseemly to 
dedicate any portion of grounds overstocked, 
to nausea, with festering mortality, to the pur- 
poses, or even to the relief of the living; but 
how often do we find lock-ups, round-houses, 
stocks for obsolete punishments in town; and 
in the country, stocks of cattle feeding on the 
rank grass of these domains? 


The dead will soon no longer be compacted 
in confused heaps in these charnel-houses, and 


they. cannot (so, far as. the limited demand |i 


upon them needeth for this purpose) be: better 
applied than in thus conducing to decorum, in 
withdrawing pollutions from the court or alley 


of the humble artigan: besides, the church is {1 
ite and. known point, and the distance} 





a 
of one from the other would indicate a palp- 





_—_ though not obtrusive, and convenient 
reach, 

The year we live im requires some attention 
to the habitudes of foreigners, as well as te 
the healt'!: of the land we live in; and as the 
only way to remedy abuses is to make them 
patent, these hints are thrown out bread cast 
through Tue BuitpEr, without expectation 
of any more profit than has followed other 
patent divulgations through the same channek 

y QuonpDaM, 








Sooks. 

A Treatise on Bracing, with its Application to 
Bridges, &c. By gz H. Bow, Civil i 
neer. Edinburgh, 1851. A. and C. Black. 

Ir is now several years since the descrip- 

tion of bracing, chiefly dwelt upon in this 

work, suggested itself to the author; and 
he was surprised to find that a method of such 
simplicity and evident excellence should have 
been employed in only a few unimportant in- 

stances, and, in the majority of these, im a 

mixed or not very evident way. 

He says, “ The first example that. is likely 
to occur to the reader is that of the spandrils 
of Southwark Bridge, but the arch, from its 
construction and depth of material, is quite 
independent of additional bracing, and the 
use of the lozenges of the spandrils is mes 
to connect the arch with the roadway: thus, 
the Sunderland Bridge, which is of nearly the 
same span, and of greater rise, and composed 
of voussoirs of less depth and inferior cha- 
racter for rigidity, is, nevertheless, without 
spandril bracing. m 7" = ™ 

But the most decided case of its employ~ 
ment, in its simplest. form, which the author 
has met with, is that figuredin Tue Burtpger 
(page 100, vol. viii.): it is the wrought-iron 
Pu over the Strasburg Railway Station at 

aris.” 

This want of attention to an important 
principle naturally led him to investigate its 
qualifications, and it was his expectation to 
have had opportunities, in the exercise of his 
profession, of making practical use and ex« 
emplification of the results. Such oppor- 
tunities, however, not having as yet occurred, 
he adopts the means of the pen to place his 


investigations in such a position that they 


may be capable of becoming useful. 

As a foundation from which to commence, 
he assumes the following propositions :— 

“Prop. I. In a triangle, an angle cannot 
increase or diminish without the opposite side 
also increasing or diminishing. 

Prop. II. When the angles. of a figure are 
unchangeable, the shape is unchangeable, 
and, therefore, the figure is completely braced, 

The converse of each of these is also true, 

A triangular structure, having sides that 
are unchangeable, is a completely braced form. 

If a quadrilateral figure alter its shape, the 
angles alter, and, as the sum of the angles 
must be equal to four right angles, they can- 
not all increase or all diminish ; therefore (cons 
sidering the diagonals as third sides of tri- 
angles) the diagonals must one increase and 
the other decrease. 

The subject of the book is interesting to.all 
constructors, and Mr. Bow has treated.it very 
lucidly and efficiently. 





The Elements of Mechanism ; containing a fami- 
liar Explanation of the Construction of 
various Kinds of Machinery,&c. By Taomas 
Tate. Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans. 

BETWEEN training at. Battersea and pub- 

lishing in Paternoster-row, Mr. Tate’s time, 

we should think, must be pretty well used. up, 

The present useful little volume may be re 

garded as a twin accompaniment to the author’s 

“ Exercises in Mechanics and Natural Philo- 

sophy.” It is intended forthe use of private 

students and schoolmasters,: and contains, 
besides an. excellent compendium of all. sorts 

of mechanism and i 


on a first-perusah.os<\4i° of T “soon” re 
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FAiscellanea, 

- A Rovat Roap To Drawine.—Another 
miracle, it seems, is now to be wrought in the 
finé arts. A Professor Richter, from Berlin, 
with due conditions of secrecy, “ respectfully 
announces to the public of New York, that he 
has invented a new method of sketching, with 
facility and accuracy, all objects, in one lesson, 
and to effect this, no previous knowledge of 
drawing whatever is necessary. Portraits, 
landscapes, groups of flowers, interiors of 

* galoons, churches, ruins, animals, &c., may be 
drawn from nature with the greatest facility 
andi quickness. A knowledge of the rules of 
perspective, and of light and shade, will at the 
saitie time be acquired; as it likewise enables 

“the ‘pupil fo colour his sketches. This method, 

- ‘efter numerous trials, has been found most use- 
ful by architects, engineers, and ladies, as the 

‘nddst difficult drawing can be reducedorenlarged, 

“on any scale, at the convenience of the pupil, 
Without the aid of any instrument.” Terms, 

‘forthe one lesson necessary to understand 
perfectly the method, ten dollars a pupil,” &c. 
“The assertion,” says the Home Journal (N. P. 
Willis), “that one may learn the difficult art 
—be able to make a faultless drawing of any- 
thing, 'that is to say—in half-an-hour, seems 
Ghimerical, but it is nevertheless true. We 
Tistened incredulously—but sat down, and had 
it proved upon our own head and eye. We 

‘Cannot explain it, because to do so would be 

‘Mgn ‘invasion of patent. But we can say that 
it is an invention of exquisite simplicity, or 

‘father half-a-dozen most ingenious fnventions 

‘put’ to one use—a sort of daguerreotype 

“worked by the muscles instead of by light. 

~‘Any'child, or any old person, can learn it in 

‘an hour, and af s make admirable 
drawings of anything.” 

“£91 MPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 

 ¥non.—-R. Heath, Manchester, iron merchant, 

‘ghd’ R. H. Thomas, of Wolstanton, engineer, 
have patented certain improvements in the 

—pamefecture of iron. “The patentees claim the 
use of revolving cylindrical surfaces or rollers, 

‘moving in the same direction, but at different 

“yates of speed, for the ed of converting 
@ puddle ball of iron intoa bloom. The pecu- 
liar motion given to the rollers causes the metal 
to revolve round its own centre, whilst at the 
same time it is gradually carried downwards 
and discharged at the bottom of the machine. 
The scales of metal which fall during the 

operation pass pee a grating into a suitable 
receptacle underneath, and can be removed in 
the ordinary manner.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Tue Assessinc Corrace LANDLOoRDs. 

—The following case and opinion appear in 
“the Justice of the Peace relative to a practice 
which we know has been adopted in many 

shes in this country.—Case.—“ The parish 
of A. has adopted the Small Tenements Rating 
Act, 13 & 14 Vict. c. 99. B.C., an owner, is 
fiable to pay the poor-rates of several tene- 
ments occupied by different individuals. The 
collector, on making out the collecting receipt 
hook, makes but one receipt for the above- 
named property; but distinguishes the names 
and amount charged on the several tenements 
on the back of the receipt. B.C., on-the rate 

‘being demanded of him, refuses to pay unless 
@ separate receipt is given for each occupier. 

‘Your opinion is requested as to whether the 
cellector is bound to give receipts for each 

occupier or not?—Opinion. By art. 

‘3, No. 1, of the general order of accounts, the 

‘Overseers are required to prepare the rate re- 

eeipt check book in the form there prescribed. 

‘That article requires that the receipts and notes 

“shall be numbered consecutively with num- 

bere according to those in the rate.’ It is 
clear, therefore, that a separate receipt and note 
is ae to be prepared for each property 
which is rated separately. And as art. 6 re- 

‘quires the collector to follow the same plan, he 

is clearly bound to give separate receipts for 
each occupier.” 

FiLuxions AaMonGcstT NewcastTLr Work- 
mEN.—There appeared in the Gateshead Ob- 
server, on 7th December last, a seem “Gi 
W.”? (a medical student in London, who has 
the pen of an able and ready writer), entitled 
** Self-Education:—Hints for the Great Ex- 
hibition,” and containing a paragraph which 
has been making the circuit of the world on 
the authority of “a Newcastle paper.” Having 
met the eye of an eminent scientific gentleman, 


he has favoured us with the following commu- 
nication:—A paragraph has appeared in the 
papers stating the fact that the booksellers of 
Newcastle had observed that most: of the 
standard mathematical works were purchased 
by pitmen: the following anecdote is one in 
point, and will probably be read with interest : 
—Some years since, a gentleman, on his pas- 
sage from Newcastle to Shields in a steam- 
boat, went info the engine-room, and found 
one of the books mentioned—namely, Emer- 
son’s Fluxions—lying on the table, rather 
black and smutty, evidently much read. He 
asked the young engineman who read the 
book : he answered that he did, when he had 
time. Rather surprised at the fact, and pre- 
supposing that he was a young man of supe- 
rior talent, he questioned him upon the subject, 
stating that he himself had studied these 
matters at the university—had passed, he 
believed, a fair examination—and obtained a 
creditable degree. With this prelude they 
entered freely into conversation; and from 
that time the stranger used all his influ- 
ence to bring the studious engineman into 
notice. That engineman is now a distinguished 
mathematician, and the author of many of the 
very works alluded to. He had, a short time 
previous to this interview, “ risen from a bank- 
trapper to a breaksman” in a Newcastle coal- 
pit, as stated in evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee, last session, and is now—Professor 
Hann, of King’s College!— Gateshead Ob- 
server. 

OBSTRUCTION AT PARLIAMENT- STREET. 
—We are still having letters'on this subject, 
and we see that Lord ‘Campbell has lost no 
time in denouncing it at the Court of Queen’s 
Bench at the opening of Hilary Term. As 
soon as the Court sat, his lordship said, with 
great emphasis: “I think it absolutely neces- 
sary to call attention to the serious obstruc- 
tions which impede the access to this Court, 
which cannot be approached without the great- 
est possible inconvenience and danger. ‘These 
obstructions nearly amount to an obstruction 
of justice. Neither the judges nor the coun- 
cil, the attorneys nor the suitors, can get to 
Westminster Hall without being in peril of 
their lives. The Court has the remedy in its 
own hands, and if these obstructions are not 
removed, I shall think it the duty of the Court 
summarily to interpose and remove them.” 
This announcement appeared to be received 
with great satisfaction by all in court. 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE FOR THE GRLAT 
Exu1BiTion.—The American Traveller states 
—* We enjoyed an opportunity within a few 
days, of seeing what, for aught we know, is 
the first elaborate piece of statuary which has 
ever been wrought upon American marble. 
The sculpture to which we allude is a work 
upon which a young American artist, Mr. 
Stephenson, is engaged, and which is now 
nearly completed. The design is a dying 
Indian chief. The figure is the size of life, 
and the form and features are perfectly cha- 
racteristic, the whole presenting a iine idea of 
the North American Indian. The marble from 
which this first work of a young and most pro- 
mising sculptor has been produced, is of a pure 
and beautiful white, equalling, apparently, the 
best Italian. It is from a quarry in Rutland, 
Vermont,—the block originally having weighed 
three tons. Mr. Stephenson, who at present 
resides at Charlestown, is from the west, where 
he has had favourable opportunities of ob- 
serving and studying the Indian form and 
character. He has spent two years in Rome, 
in the study of the art to which he has devoted 
himself. It is Mr. Stephenson’s purpose to 
take it to the Great Exhibition in London in 
May next.” 

Liverpoou Mecuanics’ InstiTuTion.— 
We are happy to notice, in connection with 
this institution, the formation of aclass for the 
study of the principles of construction, as ap- 
plied in engineering, carpentry, masonry, and 
shipbuilding, and which is to be conducted as 
a branch of the second evening school; by 
Mr. W. Gray, B.A. teacher of ‘natural’ philo- 
sophy and chemistry. © This department of 
study has, strange’ to ‘say, never yet-or, ‘at 
least, never within our knowledge—been intro- 
duced, in a comprehensive* manner, ‘into insti- 
tutions intended, par ecellence, as their name 
implies, to promote the education of mechanics; 





although in it are involved principles whic 


ought to form’ the groundwork ‘in the*practic: 





pand cheap food for 


increased necessary,’ 
cal | ranking second to none, cheap wood. ). «lave 





education of the artificer, and which, indeed, 
should be understood by every one. The in- 
struction will be given in lectures, illustrated 
by diagrams and models. The course will 
extend over eighty or ninety lectures,—on the 
laws of force, centre of gravity, mechanical 
powers, deflection of beams and strength of 


beams, columns, axles, &c.; on roofs, timber, , 


lattice, girder, and suspension, as well as 
tubular bridges; on the pressure of earth and 
strength of retaining walls; on foundations 
and the strength of piers and abutments; on 
the principles of arches; and on the principles 
and various adaptations of wheel-work. After 
the elements of hydrostatics have been eluci- 
dated, lectures will be delivered on the pres- 
sureupon embankments, floodgates, locks, &c. ; 
on water-wheels ; on the principles of flotation 
and stability; and on shipbuilding. The 
force of the wind, the laws of heat, and the 
construction of steam-boilers and of the steam- 
engine, will be among the other branches of 
the subject, to the explanation of which Mr. 
Gray will devote himself.—Liverpool Times. 


Granp MavusoL_eum aT Hamitton Pa- 
LACE,—There is at present in course of erec- 
tion near the ducal palace, at Hamilton, La- 
narkshire, a mausoleum which is said to sur- 

ass any erection of the kind in Great Britain. 

he work has been gone about very quietly for 
nearly three years. The entire height of the 
building from the ground on the south side 
to the top of the dome, will be 120 feet. . The 
base, covering an area of 110 feet, is formed by 
a plinth of 7 feet. After a further ascent of 
7 feet, composed of three colossal steps, the 
main part of the building commences. The 
basement, which is to be rusticated, is. sur- 
mounted by a Roman-Doric facade, formed 
pilasters, which, including the, entablature, ig 
30 feet high ; the portion of the building being 
all square, and extending 58 feet on the side. 
Above the facade is a circular building, 40 feet 
high and 47 feet in diameter, surmounted by. a 
stone dome, rising 15 feet above the. last 
elevation, On the south side, which is the 
front of the building, there is to be a piazza, 
19 feet high, and 86. feet long, terminated by 
large pedestals, 14 feet long, on the top of 
which sleeping lions are intended to be placed. 
The diameter of the interior is 40 feet, ae ade 
eight recesses with domicile tops. A cornice 
is carried round, at the height of 40 m4 | 
immediately over which is a range of coupl 
pilasters, sixteen in number, and 33 feet high, 
including pedestal and entablature. Between 
the pilasters are eight niches, which may be 
afterwards filled with sculpture. From the 
entablature of this range of pilasters the stone 
dome springs, which is to be formed of square 
panels, with deep sinkings. In the centre 
there is to be an opening, 14 feet in diameter, 
which it is intended to fill with a single plate 
of glass. The floor is to be paved with jasper 
and the finest marbles, in mosaic. 


Tue Timper Trape.—Messrs. Churchill 
and Sim’s circular states that the quantities 
imported for the United Kingdom have been 
nearly the same as in 1849, but less than in 
1848 and 1847. In London, however, while 
the import of deals and battens is 10, 15, and 
20 per cent. less than in the three preceding 
years, the consumption exceeds that of the 
same years by 10 per cent. on their av 5 
and by nearly 15 per cent. in excess of the 
present importation. At the same time there 
appears to be an average import of square tim- 
ber, with the consumption also 15 cent. 
in excess of it, and 28 per cent. above the 
quantity consumed in 1849. We must, there- 
fore, have consumed those arrears of prior 
importutions which exceed a wholesome su 
ply, and are justified in thinking that the trade, 
after several years of difficulty, is at length 
sound and satisfactory. The consumption of 
wood has increased, and will continue to in- 
crease, unrestricted by high prices. Freight 
and duty combined, the import charges from 
America or the Baltic are so nearly alike that 
these great sources of the supply of wood are 


‘in direct’ competition, controlling or tending 
to equalise the English price. a 


of all nations in active development—full 
one—peace at length 
in Europe, and a rapidly advancing: trade at 
home—are ample reasons for Jooking: to: the 
of every pend, 
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from. the Williamsburgh (L.1.) Times:—The 


aso ka? & if 


this is one of the noblest efforts of genius 


purpose and for the public advantage. A 
meeting was held on Wednesday in last week, 





belived, as yet entirely an. experiment: in this; 
country. .It:mas. his firm conviction that mo 


community, or be.of value or usefulness to the. 
Parties who ‘sought its benefits, if they were not 


A WorkKING ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA. 
—In the New York Tribune is the following 


Journeymen Coopers’ Protective Union Shop, 
in North Sixth-street, presents a very busy 
scene, and thus far proves conclusively that 
labour need not be the slave of capital. Some 
twenty-four men are at work in this shop, 
who average from eight to eleven dollars per 
week as earnings. Besides this, they have a 
per centage accruing on the capital stock, of 
which each workman holds from one to five 
shares, at ten dollars each. The profits 
arising are in this way shared by the work- 
men, instead of passing into the pockets of 
the employer. There are thirty barrels made 
each day in the shop, beside one hundred 
pieces of smaller size, making the weekly 
earnings of the establishment from 350 to 400 
dollars. <A large supply of barrels, casks, and 
work of smaller description is kept constantly 
on hand in the store-room of the shop, The 
building is fifty by fifty-two feet, and does not 
afford the space requisite for the purpose, so 
that the union contemplate purchasing or 
leasing more ground immediately adjoining. 
Surely, it is better to have a voice in your own 
affairs than to be the dumb recipient of what- 
ever a master may dole out. It is the want of 
a fair remuneration which drives men and 
their wives and children to a residence in a 
room, suited better for a respectable pig-stye 
than for even a single lodger. The journey- 
men coopers are in a measure the pioneers in 
establishing the system of associated labour 
by joint capital. To them, thousands of 
down-trodden, but talented and worthy, 
mechanics are looking as standard bearers of 
a great principle, which will eventually be the 
means of elevating whole classes to be their 
own employers, and thus ensure “to the 
labourer the profits of his labour.” 

PAisteY Artizans’ InstTitTuTION. —A 
recent ‘exhibition by this Institution is de- 
scribed by the Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette. 
Besides steam-engines from the size of a 
mouse-trap to a two-horse power, carding 
machine, miners’ safety cage rope and appen- 
dages, various paintings, specimens of em- 
broidery, the bust of Professor Wilson (who 
is a native of the town), and a variety of other 
articles, the report says:— But what drew 
our attention forcibly was a panoramic view 
ef Lochlomond, by Mr. James Drummond, 
architect. The view is taken from a hill on 
one of the islands a little below the village of 
Luss, and commands the whole expanse of the 
loch, sweeping round the whole of the coast, 
and presents to the eye, most distinctly and 
minutely, every headland, mountain, and glen 
of this singularly extensive and romantic 
scene. We have no hesitation in saying that 


that our country can boast, and that it isa 
specimen of Highland landscape which perhaps 
has never been equalled.” 

Free Liprarizgs AND Musrums.—A 
Public Free Library and Museum, for the 
working and other inhabitants of Manchester, 
is about to be established. It is proposed to 
raise, including the :purchase-money of the 
building, a sum of about 7,500/. to accom- 
plish the objectiin view. Seventy-seven gen- 
tlemen and firms have given 4,369/., to which 
may be added the sum of 2,000/., which has 
been. appropriated by the overseers to this 
purpose, believing that it is essentially a public 


the Mayor in the chair, for the purpose of re- 
porting progress. The hall (late ‘Hall of 
Science”) had been purchased, one-half of tae 
value having been contributed by Sir Oswald 
Mosley, the proprietor. The purchase-money 
and the chief-rent purchase, the chairman also 
stated, had been already paid, viz.,—2,147/. 
The room in which they were met (the lecture- 
room) was to be occupied as the reading-room, 
tobe filled with newspapers and the magazines 
of the day.. The lower room was intended to 
be the library fer circulation. The circulating 
feature of the intended public library was, he 


‘public library could meet the claims: of the} 


able -to: obtain information, not only within the 





walle of the institution, ‘but also at their own 
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homes,. by: reading the books of the library 
among their friends. The experience of France 
and Belgium distinctly proved that the public 
lending libraries in these countries were of 
immense advantage to, and that their privileges 
were not abused by, the population. Mr. 
Brotherton, M.P., and other gentlemen, after- 
wards addressed the meeting, and resolutions 
to forward the object in view were unanimously 
passed.—It has been. resolved, all but unani- 
mously, by the Sheffield Council, to put in 
force there, also, the Act for Establishing 
Public Libraries and. Museums. The half- 
penny rate requisite will there yield) 5727. 8s. 
It is proposed to make one building do for the 
projected Muaicipal Hall, and the museum and 
library. 

Proposep UNIversity At LivERPOOL. 
—The proposal which has recently been made 
to apply the money subscribed in Liverpool 
for a Peel testimonial to the endowment of 
scholarships at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge has raised the question why further 
endowment should be added to these already 
wealthy establishments, and why the oppor- 
tunity should not be availed of to call into ex- 
istence- a: Liverpool University. The advan- 
tages to be derived from a Liverpool University 
are apparent to all, and its establishment 
should not. be matter of difficulty. ‘‘ The 
year! that) has’ passed away,” remarks a cor- 
respondent, of the Albion, “ has been produc- 
tive of: great wealth. to our merchants. A 
tenth of the mere income of the past year 
from a few, .who shall be nameless, would 
more. than suffice to. endow, their own 
imperishable.. monument, confer a lasting 
benefit upon ages yet to come, and take away 
that reproach of stinted liberality which: is 
sometimes addressed to, Liverpool. The 
museums and libraries constantly met with on 
the continent, particularly in the Low Coun- 
tries, owe their origin to the merchants of 
older times; and the proportion in which 
Liverpool. has outstepped Antwerp, and the 
many famous ancient marts, should be the 
measure of our liberality, the extent, durability, 
and value of our institutions.” 

ELectro-TeLecRraPuic.— The British 
Electric Telegraph Company propose to assimi- 
late its charges to the American tariff, and 
thus to call into existence the use of tele- 
graphs to an extent hitherto (owing to the 
heavy charges in this country) not contem- 
plated by the public. In America, where the 
monopolizing effects of a single company do 
not prevail, the telegraphic system has made 
gigantic strides, and whilst largely benefiting 
the public, has in consequence (for the public 
are ever substantially grateful for such 
benefits) handsomely remunerated the pro- 
prietors. This new company, then, is but 
looking to its own enlightened interests in the 
proposal to assimilate its charges to the Ameri- 
can tariff.——The Government, we learn, in- 
tend to carry the electric telegraph from the 
Horse Guards to every barrack in and around 
London. 

Domestic INGENUITIES OF BROTHER 
JONATHAN.—We saw at the late fair at Castle- 
gate a churn making butter in the most in- 
dependent manner, without the slightest aid 
from human manipulation, literally on its own 
hook; and by the side of this a washing 
machine, which required no other aid from the 
washerwoman than the cradle demands from the 
nurse when the baby is sleeping. By-the-bye, 
we saw a self-rocking cradle a little beyond 
the self-churner and self-washer. This is, 
indeed, “a real blessing to mothers.” All 
mamma or nurse has to do is to wind up the 
cradle as she does the clock, and it will rock as 
long as the other runs. As of Sherman’s 
lozenges, so of this self-acting soother, it will 
soon come to be said, we suppose, that “ chil- 
dren cry for them.”’. Since the invention of 
the baby-jumper, there has been nothing to 
compare. with this.—New York Express. 

OPENING OF THE STATE APARTMENTS 
AT Winpsor Castis.—The state apartments 
were opened for the first time to the publicjon 
Thursday week, since they were, closed for the 
purpose of carrying out the works for warming 
and ventilation..|, We have been, through the 
apartments, and. so. far.as.,we can see, there 
has, been very little alteration in the appearance 
of the rooms... We, observe; that, fobaeven e 
pendank jen: ees mene Wee see "the 
perforated for the 


andyke room, This. is 





ventilation, and. will, whensthe chandelier is 
appended to it, be a considerable improvement 
to theroom. There does not seem any other 
architectural embellishment that requires no- 
tice from us; but in all the rooms there are 
vomitories for the warm air, and the gral 
warmth of the rooms, as compared with the 
chilly damp of the external atmosphere, speaks 
forcibly as to the efficiency of the method 
adopted.— Windsor Express. ; 

New Buiupincs 1x Epinpurcu.—In 
your remarks on the New-town of Edinburgh 
you say that “each street is a transcript of its 
neighbour.” “A nod is as good as a wink to 
a blind horse,” but the same system of copying, 
it would appear, is to be perpetuated, as may 
be perceived by the plan of a new crescent in 
the course of erection near the Dean Bridge. 
Try the effect of another word or two,—Dan. 
EDEN. ; 

CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZ 
OLocicaL Society.—On Monday .evening 
last the first monthly meeting for 1851. was 
held in the Commercial Newsroom. The sub+« 
jects for the evening were the continuation,of 
Mr. W. Harling’s paper on “Sculpture,” and 
a paper by Mr. Beamont, of Warrington, on 
the “ Battle of Blore-heath.” 

ALMSHOUSES FOR INDIGENT FOREIGNERS. 
—We understand that her Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. have jointly 
presented to the Society of Friends. .of. Fo- 
reigners in Distress the sum of 200/. towards- 
the Almshouses for Indigent Foreigners about 
to be erected by that society. i +t 

“PuncH” AND UNDERGROUND, Rooms. 
—Punch, that ‘“‘ great creature ”,.who gtasps- 
the universal, yet descends to the minnie 
Punch, the moralist, the soul-squeezer, the fun- 
maker of the world, speaks to us personally 
on “ kitchens under ground, literally——sinks;”’ 
and, while he jokes about. the .evils.of, area- 
steps and policemen’s cupboard love, .hitsy a 
real evil, which we, one of these days, will 
treat more prosaically. vant 
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TENDERS ) Sars 
For the interior ~~ i of the Guildhall and wAssize 
Courts, Swansea. Mr. Thomas Taylor, architect, . The 
quantities supplied by Mr. Roberts :— e% 
Belt and Appleford 
mith an e 
and Holland 








William Rayner (ditto 
Seal and Jackson (London) 
. Ris (8 ~ 
Mr. Richards has been , on the condition of 
receiving payment four years 


the completion ofthe 


contract. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Draught of Water —Can any of your engineerisig eatts- 
spondents inform me, whether it is practicable for a fixed 
steam-engine, of 7 or 8-horse power, to draw water. from a 
pond about 800 yards distant, nearly level ground ?—-J. B. 

Steam on Shop Windows.—A correspondent, who wishes 
to get rid of the condensation of vapour on the interior 
surface of his shop windows, would find ventilation assist, 
as we have frequently said before. 3 

“Pp. A.” “W. H.,” “ Subscriber from first Naniber” 
(with such an arrangement of the gable, there would be a 
considerable thrust, with little to resist it. We decline, 
however, giving any positive opinion), “S. H.,” **W.A.” 
(will find reply in “leader”), “J.J. ¥.” (ditto), “2” 
(ditto), “ G.S. K.” (the filter will doubtless be advertised), 
*< Eurewic,” “ W. W.” (is not forgotten), ** Rev. B: BPR.” 
(thanks), “H.W.,” “E. F.” (we shall be very happyto 
see it), “ M.” and “‘ G.” (thanks ; shall appear), “3,0.” 
(plan not now required), “HE. A. FP.” (next» week), 
“T. L.” (ander our mark), “E, ©,” (ditto), ‘‘ Competing 
Surveyor” (we shall always be glad to receive information 
on the matters named), “G. P, ©.” (this remedy was 
given last week), “W. B.C.,.” “J. E. W.” (under 
mark. We have ee these differences for years ; 
without effect), “H. B.” (shall appear), “J. B.” 
Publisher attends to the advertisements; not the 
“KE. G. G.,” “T. T.” (shall hear from us), ‘ B.B.: 
evil complained of is not an uncommon one, We will! 

retend to advise in general terms), “W. H. V-. 8.,” 

«F. W.,” “G. 8. H.,” “The School of ing in x 

Translated from the German of Kugler, by ; 

with ‘Notes, by Sir Chas. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. Second 

edition. John Mey, Sane _1851.— “A 

Practical Treatise on it Building Societies ; embrac- 

ing their Origin,” &c. &c. By William Stone, A tit 
Five.” . By Lord. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, LIAS 


PORTLAND, and IMPROVED ROMAN CEMENTS: 
ire’ Sa ONE. Southam and | 


wn FLAGGING-ST 
Bursfons-on Avon, ralsine ice, Warwick. 


and ICHARDSON, 6, South-wharf, Paddington. 
Wand? § clad aa " Brattewhart ee | 
~ Bn Jane, Liv: 1. 
se hall. e, street, Ohester. 





Fe ER ES Sasensee . 108, Fargate. Sheffield. 
ME dio oosiopnainnees «++... Canal-wharf, Oxford. 
Wo —_e 








ways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply 
the kilns Soil, at the Bricklayers’ Arms and Croydon Stations, and 


for Cash on | meee 9 PR r yard at the stations or 








eas OO. pax rene See wenee 4, ve eet A oe 
monthly. Co! charged fon he Quality is warranted i’ be 
the Best —A dress, near Reigate, Oroydon ; or Youl’s- 





RTLAN D CEMENT of superior colour 


stapes ips Vi TBD 
D PIPES AND FIRE 8. 
FREEMAN. cod 1 RICHARDBON, & South Wharf, Paddington. 


Poroginut CEMENT, solely 





MANUFACTUR ASPDIN, Son of 
Patentoo, — coors ROBINS, A ASE SPDIN, a gna a Go, request | Conservatori 


2385, 
Florence 351 ef “The pailder.” a phere ny of °t EXPERIMENTS 
‘the strength of Po 7a: Cements, ents, whereby’ the 








ND CEMENT, as manufactured 
_: by. J.B. WHITE and SONS, pasterses ail the ies. of 
the best Cement. but has.the advantage over that material 
‘ J 7 — — as . ceo span | not 
green in damp situations, an: uires.no colour- 

sorter tor brickwork, it carries 


; as an mi 
eteeras of sand to one of cem: and is.proved b: 
to ¢ harder and measure of in these propor ons wien 
of sand. ‘is superior 
apts Sr hydraulic properties, 
for building sea and embank- 


: out 
ee walle the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
coger strength and a perfect‘ resistance to water are 





B.WHTTE and SONS, Miltbank-street; West. | S06 "fry its iekideor ay iniiias soaiber i aicpeenitiaet 
sslliedecsedi ve; Cocatorsh. Lavenpen GUipauellivte decent : “ 
ATRINSON’S CEMENT. —This Cement . T 

hitherto been wean ees yf braun re, and, through 
has hither ace a jre, and, through | @YTIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLA E 
srrivalin London. B Fi w made, the Cement WRBEA, Delroleresoed. Lambeth 4 zetuced eh cf 
be manufactured Bare Sa done WHEE ne ftnebeet YO Bath ELA planed both tomo 
peng yaad eontine & J. B. WHITE stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for ag are pe 





BLL’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT. 
mete apalatsfor fox penn he fore of pocees, gee sich the 


ft e aut stone. inedin Oke Rend ortcahintin aed 
PATENT MINERAL PAINT, invaluable for 
e! Heady for use, Willstand pedantry eat 


lated for for ext rtation. 
psi hal ELASTIC PAINT for DAMP WALLS; an effectual 
, inside or out. Will dry gees vou and may be papered 
prem: onee, if ‘ Mills, 2, Wel- 
lington-street, Goswell-street. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 
LL descriptions of TERRA COTTA, 
CEMENT, and PLASTER RATT eS executed in a first- 
rate.manner, on Bago e terms, by Fh pte tH ond | SON, 
Modellers, Parker-street, ‘Drury lane. splendid assort- 
ment of Gortathian, Ionic, and other Capitals ; Aeon Flowers, 
Ballusters. Trusses, &c. ; Elizabethan and other Chimney Shafts. 


PAVING, 3 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn a gt Floors of 
on. of Poypmens laid down at the 
ranteed.—A to JOHN PIL- 
NCEAU'S ITUMEN PA T OFFICE, 
14, JOHN- STREET. ADELPHI —N.B. Country Agents and 
lway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches, 








Serene raced 








BROWN 
- RES SE LAVA. 
patent. METALLIC LAVA, 
Manufactured only by 
Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI, 


For the INTERIOR of CHURCHES, MUSEUMS, HALLS, 
VESTIB BULES, (CONSERVATORIES, ke. &e,; for foot 3 Pave- 


Pircring: Ooverieg INSPROTION.” Sir ei iiak tad oveey 
Poti r, may be obtained at the Office, 6, Guil 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “The Builder.” 


INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
other PATENT oe mer Churches, Bs apne Halls, 

es, ree mt = aa Geometrical, and Alham- 

bric Mosaics. and 


. manufactures > eee character 
extreme durability, Slabs oF ae for 


Fireplaces and Hearths, 
Canines Sor for Grates, r Furniture, W Glazed and Ornamen 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges may be had in t 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, friars-' 
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SES 
& 





Lendom andat their Manufactory, shoke-apon Prat, Staffordshire, ty 





RICKS.—In consequence ot the low price 

at which Briekmakers ave. e'time past, been pur- 

chasing Ashes and Bese, H bond 4 enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the ft W prices; andas hi 

are only @ quarter of an — 4 han the Gi TL dD. 

will fevonr him with a visit, in order 





te 





Seep yy r thousand, 
mds..... bev ba. ” 
-— o> 50s, oe 
sees 428 % 
Marle Places Half-washed Stocks, d Place pote ar a 
low prices. These bricks are com Yi ell burnt, baw 


from defects ; Q very large proportion of the Stocks ng sw hanna 
for exte xternal facing. rer tre will be delivered at the above pricesany- 





within two ro mniles of the fields, 
Apply to HENRY DODD and Co., ob the egy: og 
Hoxton, Brickfi Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 


oxton. 
N.B. Red Pit Sand, of approved. quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasonable terms, i Me cronlon of of valls. roneve | it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp.as pees this 











KERN'S and PARIAN CEME CEMENTS, 


for internal stucco, are em: chltsare very go pened in 


Sie ae ee 


hours of its pene gd and thus render it an im- 


for common plastering in those cases where 
and beauty of finish are essential.—J. B. WHITE. pa 
NS, nk amet, of KEENE’S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 





He PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
No. 4 pore O0e.. wage Paddington, 


Dear Sits,—I have ees seilnainmh: A-tpenk. 40 Sho tnctite of 
Cement, until ray experience enabled me to do so. 


n extensive builder I have given it many trials, and now beg to 

F >5 pend perfect satisfaction with it. The house from whence I 

was inhabited by me on 7th ber last, not a brick 
been laid before the ist of June’ 


is to sa; —_"ae 
pw bn By 5 re the walls throughout —— 
; some, painted marb! ers; ani e 
sthiile work hes-been dry and perfect = I need say 
gene a M SCANTLEBURY. 
Messrs. Chas. Francis anf Sons, Nine Bie 


ent and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 


STUCCO WASH, CEMENT. and PAINT.—The attention 
tic generally is 





trade and the 


WAS 
, is an article whic r stu d 
-work ; ied moat roe tin Bafeorss 
‘dry in. twenty-four a Ee wash FB 4 


than the co tam hew oa an d, being a non abeorben 
is adapted for railway stations, u workhouses, 
oe prisons, &c. One ewt. is sufficient t to aiae 





AL INTERNAL PURPOSES sven or 
18 REQU 


Bite inrpleniiie Cempent heat nite been Seem aay 
ee a ereaaeing i te estimation of all who 
oe it, that it to comment on its merits, 
on ae ENS and however feel called upon to observ: 
extent of surface a gi of 


Boreiy senpared 5 
TNS  eenhngng as with cotuer- ements’? in- 
terna! use, there will be found = I, 


reg 
+ 
zt 





o 
greater facility. her the eno: 
mous sa) of fall T admit of doubt. Spec CENT. ; its advan- 
| og ‘ore cannot admii “showing 
ess, and applicability to att plain 
STEVENS ante SON at their Plaster and Cement 4 
a or! 
786. -lane, London.— Manufactory, Derwent A 
3B Thin Ceol Ii reir pat or pene copy, 








E PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 

ere by Royalty, the Heads of the N lability, the 
Clergy, Archite Dhan Build Railwa; = Contracto: 7 
and the Publics mpeally. —MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLAT 
(notwithstanding the vile = and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
ublic, being handsomer, more durable, wo Re, rmouch —_ 
th: han marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the —— om, 
sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
Fi — Dairy and Larder verecgs od —— Cellar 
variety of plain Slate W: at prices 
and 50, Upper Belgrave-p! 





For, GRANITE / f ‘MATERIAL Dye every 
“ winnraM s sage 
BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY 
ANDELL and AUN NDERS, 
- QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCH 


List heer he — ie earnrtentrorarr sane 
d on appli 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT'S-PARK 

SIN. — MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 

tion of Buia Masons, and others, to their stock of Portland, 
York, and oy me; also Bangor Slates. 
Plaster, Bricks, i 








icy = tre Fire-stone. &c.. 

the — possible for Portland Hi 

Ledaers, © tape, I Lan eg &c., cut to order on the : 
Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s 


Pi 3, 8 hons, &c., Sine on hand. Mortar, Lime and Haizy. 
Stuf’ &e. Prompt attention paid to country orders. Roy 


Bssoxonns STONE.—RANDELL and 
ERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 

inf fi pt Rechitects, se Balino en that ie 
nform Arc le 

ent of —“ a auprowetiDO HAM DO Nand otine BATH 
STONE wi re be kerk ” the bent, o ite the Great 
Western Rai! tation, Pad aingten. ‘Odense also be received 
at Market Whar, Regent’s-park 


ORTLAND STONE.—To STONE 

MBERCHANTS, BELLA. Pang CONTRACTORS.— 

P. DODSON and ra now ready to supply any quantity of 

BHST and ROACH P ORTLAND STONE. most reasonable 

prices, direct from their quarries at the West Clift, Portland, ately 

ed by Messrs. R. and A. Lano—London Agent, Mr. 4 
FAWN, li, Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square, Pimlico, 


RAMLEY FALL STONE. — Rail 


contractors, stone merchants, and others, are 
< io the « above stone can . be pe supplies very exten- 
and well selected stock of Bramley Fall Stone now 
te depot it it woke with great fontlicn, ane s worthy the atten- 
orusing sand very shi 
teres Serta ct Eee ices, &c,, apply to ra GEOR ECL 
be ny yd Agent, Devon ; Haytor-w: Rotherhithe, London. 


TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND EST DEPO! 


BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT i in 
heedides MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, 

Cig. ut th: WESTMINSTER py: DOMPANT 

PAT NT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank. cn 

orders attended to, and a a serene atways in stock. 

















FREDUCED PRICE re MARBLE. SLAB. 


—The LONDON MARBLE AND kage OREIRG 


is | COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of su Lo 
sawn, at their Mann teste factory, ESHE RSTREE » Rear a Millbonie 
Westminster, 


, at the following reduced 
inch, at 1s. 2d, aa 
“f fucks af 18 ao per: 


EINED MARBLE.—TO MASONS, 
PorLnes » at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing lico, the LARGEST 
STOCK in Soden of van ED MARBLE, in SLABS, at the fol- 
lowing low prices for Cash :— 
{im dint des tad to ae 8d. per foot super. 


inch 
A, heey Sicilian Vein, well sawn, hee 1s. per foot super. 
ng. Bd. per foot super, fetched and delivered ; Bardilla, Dove, 
Bek Black aa Gold, kata. 0 and all other Marblesin general 
use, in slab and block, eq 0" 


AMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
Belgrave 


earrOo MARBLE and STONE WORKS, 
GOTHIC WINDOWS, ee poet and other Works 


produced at a yy chea; 
am gad on view of the Eafly 
lish, Decorated, and Someutin tyles. 
ALTAR TABLETS illuminated, 
ARTISTS ‘retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


RVIN 
MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HBAD-. 
oe Pabiis remposttally invited to th sel 

e c are view the carefully selected 

and manufactured Stock (by araproved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Cl THRU filed up with EAT 

DA ‘Stked ‘ap wi RELL or SLATE SHELVES.— 
ie TONS and White or Blue and White Poreelain 


es in er variety of pai 
Goon Mani iB CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
N.B. Th agh iba hoount to Sraketiee tainbiesiaiiihe 
e ue” mipui e r 
minutes from the vo deak. 














ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.— The 


VALENTIA SLAB COMPANY vite atten- 


EDUCED PRICES of CHINA COM- 
MODE (or Drawer) KNOBS, with Patent Wood Screw 
Fasteners,* manufactured by W. 8. KENNEDY, Burslem. 





respectfully in 
tion to these very superior SLABS. My an improved method of 
sawing they have been able to ensu ruth and 
ness of e then had hitherto bes ove ae duned attainable, and 
at the same time materially to reduce the prices of the article. 
London Pxicen pet S000 for Sighs, Capra. oe Planes, andariih 
Edges :— 





in. 
thick |p in. [tneh|1gin.|13in,| 2im, japin isin. |4in. 


Under 4 ft. long} 4d. qa) aid jas dis. dis. dis disd. 
and not over 2 
ft. wide ........ 34 5 64 | 740 9011 











RRS 4 53] 7 84 0 94/1 08 
6% and under 8 
ft. long, SEN 
over 3 ft. 6 
wuibenaedoed 4h 6 7h} 9 (01031 2/1 5 8 
8 ft. and under 10 
ft. long, and not 
or 3 ft. 6 in. 


10 ft. and under 12) 
ft. long, and not; 
over 3 ft. 6 in. 
wid 


eee cereceee 











a 


10 f1 0/1 4/1 7/2 O18 








Prices free on board at the Island of Valentia, Kerry, Ireland. 
ick. § in. |Inch| \fin.|1} in, }2 in. |2}in |3in |4in. 
Under 4 ft. long) @. fd | dj dja dja die die dled. 
and not over 2 

44} 5 (0 520 7% 








DO cavevcasty ce a3 | 32] 44] 5410 640 8 
6 ft. and under & 
ft. long, and not 
over 8 6 in. 

ne SET I 3 4 +5.) 6:10 7 (0 930 11/1 13 


NG iid in ina obs 3t | 4b] 54] 6b 0 7h/0 10 |L O}1 8 jl 73 
10 ft. and under 12 

ft. long, and not 
over 3 ft. 6 in. 
ea at 7 {0 8$]0 03/1 13/1 39/1 8 
































stock always on hand at “ The Valentia Slate Yard,” 
inten -street, Westminster, and oy — + eames with punctu- 
ality and nnd despatch from the Works 


pape ne apply to tne aes Offices, he nd SAOHAS "a 











| 3-in. | 1-in. | 144m. 1}-in 14in,| ain, 2-in.} 9}-in. 

doz. | doz. one doz. | doz. | doz. | doz. | doz 

a a)s dif djs. dfs. dis djs dis. ad 

White’........ i 8 110 a o|s 3/9 4 2110/3 018°6 
Ivory-tint.,..)1 9{11112 2|)2 412 613 0/3 2438 
Jet-black ....)110/2 01/2 3/2 6/2 813 4/3 6140 
White Marble} 2 0/2 2/2 6/2 8/210/3 8/310}48 




















ban Ag le much i 


oe Ses 
roughout the 
seme Ae pt Hh 0 at at Mr, JAMES 4 AMES RTO MILES’S 
ae Warchouse, lane, Queen-street, oo 
Lond = 


ATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 
HN WARNER and om are feamered to. sui 


this paint LA, builders, Sonal odun I on whol 
terms, —— pdloonewn ¢ ~ pl it a by 
seawater, sl aiphureted re wine load orany of th ne weet and preserves 


its original here cad paint will not ”“Prospectuses 
to be had at J. eclour where = fomenbh, Joie, Beadine 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 


ota ve NOUNCEMEDT, 








For MARINE 0 the following advan! 

Itis whiter than any ome ee wl and retains thi en aie: a 

era eeiaee by by bilge-water noxious vapours from 
he White Paint an the = of @ ss. after “Heoharaing a ‘cer 
cargo, is be as_ wh: oe as td before, when newly 
nder these and ot: when had nad 

nt hitherto known ond ied fuled, the “'W 

has Moreover, by virtue 


aint” has preserved the fastness: 
of its galvanic ction on iron, it enters ha ) orgy dene and forms an 
++ the penne, which protects rust, 
For the GEN ERAL PURPOSES of the decorative painter, the 
“ White Zinc Paint” been found unparalleled whi 
oe of ) Lorne 3 eyes b and beauty oft of Lorene J no Bin becomes 
ea SAN eran RY “PBRBOsiS the othe 2 Dine Paint is 
fnyae a mng bealth, but from its omottning chemical q 
es a powerful correetive where contagious disenses 
have ; furniture or with it are at once 
disinbted, Paralysis and Painters’ Cholic are avoided oy its room. 
as well as 


pa dundee somite to She compen: pants of newly painted 
ments may 
health of children 





liately occupied, without 
or the most elicate constitution, 
on from its spreading over a “Et Roam 
sw t covers as much as is usually 
Be 5 grt of aikee lon Each cask is si with the name 
ib! tat a ” as the style of the Manufacturers. 
Vee ats may be had of the man 
and SON, Colour Works, op opposite ¢ 





